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Over 7,000,000 men have been killed. 
Over 14,000,000 men have been wounded. 
The debt of France equals half her total wealth. 
That of England equals 37% of her total wealth. 
Ours will equal 50 billion dollars. 

- Your children will pay. 
Do you want another war? 


Mass meetings are cabling Wilson their support. 
Senator after Senator is taking his stand. 


The liberal forces are throwing their weight in the scales for the 
new statesmanship. 


The League of Nations hangs in the balance. 

The next few weeks will decide. 
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Your ONLY time is NOW. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] Ki 


S significant for what it refused to do as for what 
it did may well be the final verdict as to the Na- 
tional Labor Congress on the Mooney Case held in 
Chicago January 14-17. Though called by the In- 
ernational Workers’ Defense League in the sole interest of 
the Mooney case, it became evident as the delegates gathered 
that other issues would be debated. ‘To a great number of 
hese delegated representatives of organized labor, of whom 
ere were nearly one thousand from all parts of the country, 
internationally famous case was only one notable para- 
ph in a mass of evidence tending to prove that not only is 
ere something fundamentally wrong with a legal system that 
anted no redress to men convicted on perjured testimony, 
t also in the social order itself which permits such injustice. 
it was not surprising, therefore, that several hundred resolu- 
ions were proposed, many of them looking toward a radical re- 
ganization of the labor movement and of society. 
_ Those who had the convention in charge were not slow in 
leciding that this situation was fraught with serious perils to 
he accomplishment of the purpose for which the gathering 
was called. When the question arose as to whether or not 
lelegates with credentials from Socialist and I. W. W. 
groups should be seated, the chairman, Edward B. Nolan, 
ecretary of the Workers’ Defense League, reminded the con- 
zress that the call had not been sent to these groups, but only 
© unions of the American Federation of Labor, the railroad 
srotherhoods, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
4 majority of the accredited delegates supported the 
ir in his stand that this was “a trade union meeting, not 
7 political one,” voting to exclude all, 
representatives of groups not invited to 
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had refused a pardon, the problem to be considered was how 
to secure fair treatment. 

Three general lines of procedure were set forth in the ten- 
tative program: (1) federal intervention, on the ground that 
the fourteenth amendment had been violated (a citizen having 
been deprived of his liberty without ‘‘due process of law’), 
to be secured by appeal to Congress; (2) publicity to obtain 
legislation to remedy the defects in the judicial system; (3) 
if these two methods were not successful “labor will, as a 
last resort, be compelled to use its economic power, either 
through the boycott or the strike weapon.” 

In support of federal interference it was pointed out that 
among the precedents for such action was the case of an in- 
jured brakeman against the Southern Pacific, in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directed the attorney-general to intervene 
(Johnson vs. the Southern Pacific, 189 U. S. P. L.—safety 
appliance case). The international interest aroused by this 
labor case furnished additional cause for action on the part 
of the national government. W. Bourke Cockran of New 
York, ‘‘who crossed a continent to defend Tom Mooney with- 
out remuneration,” told the convention that it was most em- 
barrassing for President Wilson to enter the peace confer- 
ence to plead for the establishment of justice throughout the 
world, conscious that in his own country justice had been de- 
nied in this case. 

Opposed to any further request for federal or any other 
legal aid were the radicals, especially those from the West, 
who had apparently lost all faith in legal machinery after more 
than two years spent in trying to obtain through legal action 
a “square deal’ for their imprisoned 
fellow-workers. Indeed, some of them 


garticipate. 
It was assumed, of course, that no 
jelegates needed to be convinced that 
sither-a new trial or a pardon should be 
ted Mooney. The results of un- 
prejudiced inquiries, such as those con- 
by John A. Fitch for the Sur- 
EY, followed by the federal investiga- 
ions, had furnished abundant evidence 
the demands of justice could not 
satisfied otherwise. But as the courts 
not found a way to grant another 
and as the governor of California 
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said they had lost faith in the entire 
government of the country so far as ob- 
taining justice for the laboring class is 
concerned. And though these extrem- 
ists were in the minority, there was 
enough of this sort of sentiment to make 
one wonder whether there is not some 
basis for Mr. Cockran’s statement that 
“the most powerful propaganda of an- 
archism and bolshevism ever let loose 
upon this earth is the condemnation of 
Thomas Mooney and his continued im- 
prisonment under a conviction obtained 
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by methods so abhorrent to justice that the conscience of 
Christendom is shocked by it.” 

Regarding the second proposal, the opinion seemed to pre- 
vail that it would be impossible at this time to secure from 
the California legislature any new laws that would enable the 
defendants to gain a new trial. The publicity feature of this 
plan, however, was strongly supported, the power of printers’ 
ink being recognized. 

On the advisability of the third line of procedure there 
seemed to be no doubt in the minds of the delegates. The 
only question raised was as to how long it would take to pre- 
pare the organized workers of the entire country for a uni- 
versal strike, granted that both of the two other methods had 
failed. Some of the westerners who had been prepared to 
strike in this cause on two previous occasions, and who seemed 
to be visualizing almost constantly Mooney spending month 
after month in his cell, thought that May 1, “labor’s own day,” 
was the best time. But since the East and the South felt 
that their locals had not been as thoroughly informed on this 
matter as was desirable, the majority of the delegates were 
agreed that a longer time should be given for a referendum 
and the Fourth of July was set as the date. “Throughout the 
prolonged discussion of the general strike there was never 
even a hint that this most costly weapon of the workers should 
not be used, even though it could bring no possible material 
gain to any of the millions of strikers, but only loss even if 
they won. On the contrary, the fact that such action was 
planned for an ideal cause—‘‘the first great strike on behalf of 
human liberty’’—was apparently the reason for its enthusi- 
astic support, which included the obligation to raise one million 
dollars to carry it out. But let it not be supposed that this 
was a gathering of mere idealists. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that their action was based upon a highly de- 
veloped class-consciousness. “They frankly confessed their 
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view that this is but one great battle in a war between capital’ 
and labor. Class solidarity was sought. Even racial lines 
broke and the convention applauded speeches by a Negro and 
a Japanese. 

The radicals desired to see this class sentiment further de- 
veloped and utilized through the re-organization of the entire 
labor movement, uniting all branches into one big international 
union. Upon this issue they were prepared to fight to secure a 
definite stand on the part of the convention, but they were dis- 
appointed. ‘The resolutions committee ruled that such action: 
was foreign to the purpose of the congress, and the chairman 
declared the assemblage adjourned without giving them an op- 
portunity to vote otherwise. “Iwo other matters received en- 
thusiastic support from a decisive majority of the labor union 
representatives. “These were embodied in a resolution favor- 
ing the release of all political prisoners, “those whose con- 
sciences did not permit them to shed innocent blood” or to 
support the government’s war measures; and asking that, in 
the interest of the right of self-determination of nations, our 
troops be withdrawn from Russia. Other resolutions in sup- 
port of practically every political and industrial reform meas- 
ure advocated by either conservative or radical, political party 
or labor union, received no official recognition beyond publica- 
tion in the minutes. 

The two factions of the labor movement—those who sup- 
port and those who condemn the form of organization and 
the policies of the A. F. of L.—were held together through 
stormy sessions. Yet while President Wilson was warmly 
eulogized for his leadership in the cause of democracy, there 
were those who frankly looked to bolshevism as their only 
hope. ‘These are still in a small minority, but to an onlooker 
it appeared quite possible that if the hopes of the majority for 
industrial freedom and democracy are thwarted, this minority 
may gain the ascendancy. 


A League of Nations Without RussiaP 


Paris, January 1, 1919. 
T is seven weeks since the armis- 
tice and two and a half since 
the arrival of the President in 
France, yet it appears to be an 
actual fact that the procedure of the 
peace conference is not yet settled. 
Every day the line-up becomes clearer 
—Wilson and the workingmen of 
Europe versus the imperialists and 
junkers of the entire world. Shrewd 
observers see only two possible solu- 
tions, Wilson’s or Lenine’s. Reac- 
tion would mean revolution; there 
can be no return to the avant-guerre; 
a new world is being born, and what 
it will be depends in large part upon 
the diplomats who are gathering in 
Paris and, in the privacy of their offices and hotel suites, 
settling the affairs of the world. 

Clemenceau made war gloriously; but his ministry appears 
incapable of making peace, either within the nation or with- 
out. The attacks upon it multiply daily; the incompetent 
manner in which the twin problems of demobilization and in- 
dustrial reconstruction are being handled becomes startlingly 
evident. The north of France bitterly complains that it is 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS 
of the 
PEACE CONFERENCE 
by 


Lewis S. Gannett 
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starving while Alsace is being féted. 
The prestige of victory still shines. 
about the old tiger’s head; in the 
great recent debates deputies attacked 
his ministers bitterly—then, on a 
vote of confidence, supported them. 
But Clemenceau is 78 and tired; if 
André ‘Fardieu cared to assume the 
responsibility, he could probably re- 
place Clemenceau tomorrow. Briand, 
the other candidate much talked of, 
is considered rather usé. Any new 
man would take a new tack as regards 
the league of nations. 

The Chamber was not with Clem- 
enceau. when he proclaimed his 
fidelity to the old order of things. It 
was astounded when Pichon talked of 
annexations and demanded, “Do you not believe that victory 
gives right over the conquered?” It was in an uproar when 
Clemenceau praised Wilson bitingly for “the simplicity of his 
language and the noble candor of his mind.” ‘The name 
Wilson has a mystic meaning in France today; it represents 
the substance of things hoped for. Masses have a curious” 
and sublime confidence that what Wilson wants must be 
right. The Chamber is made up of politicians who k 
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hat; they are afraid to vote against Clemenceau in general 
ut would be even more afraid to vote against Wilson on a 
oncrete issue. The power of Wilson is the power of the 
eople of France. He speaks for them; they speak through 
im. If Wilson realizes his power and has the courage to use 
, he may yet give a new orientation to the existing muddle. 
* * * 
EPUBLICAN groups in France are rallying to the sup- 
port of the principle of a real league of nations. The 
Ague des Droits de l’Homme, which made itself famous in 
he great days of the Dreyfus fight, has just adopted a plat- 
orm of radical support. A new organization, the Association 
‘rancaise pour la Ligue Universelle des Nations, has just 
een formed with Charles Gide, professor of law at the Sor- 
onne, Henri Barbusse, author of Le Feu, and Paul Meunier, 
n independent deputy, among its founders. It differs from 
he Association Frangaise pour la Société des Nations, founded 
few months ago with Léon Bourgeois at its head, in that 
- insists upon the immediate inclusion of all the nations. 
jourgeois’s organization was suspect in certain groups be- 
ause rabid nationalists such as Cardinal Annette were among 
's officers. 
* * % 
O one knows when the peace will be signed. ‘The pres- 
: ent expectation seems to be that, after preliminary con- 
erences between the four great powers of the Entente, there 
rill be some sort of an inter-allied conference to ratify their 
ecisions, but just how the various newborn allies or the pink 
rretch of map that was Russia will be represented, has not 
een worked out. ‘The next step would be to introduce Ger- 
jany as a sort of criminal at the bar listening to the court’s 
sentence ; and the general conference in which the neutrals will 
ake part would follow. But obviously the whole question of 
rocedure depends upon the decision concerning a league of 
ations. If a league of all the nations is to be the foundation 
f the peace—and that was certainly Mr. Wilson’s thought 
hen he came to France—the conference of all the nations 
annot be made an after-thought. But if the present quad- 
uple alliance is to continue, as M. Clemenceau wishes it to 
gntinue, the program mapped out is natural. 
* * * 


BVIOUSLY a league of nations or even a conference of 

nations wherein Russia is unrepresented is incomplete 
nd inadequate. Yet who shall represent Russia? ‘The Bol- 
yevik government is the only government in Russia which 
as lasted six months, but the cardinal principle of Allied 
olicy in Russia is not to recognize the Bolsheviks. (It is a 
urious fact, which a member of Colonel House’s entourage 
ointed out a few days ago, that with one exception, every 
rime minister on the continent of Europe who was in office 
then Lenine and Trotzky seized the reins of government in 
ussia, has since been replaced. In seniority, these two out- 
unk the heads of every European government except those of 
reece and England!) 

In what casual fashion Allied policy toward Russia is de- 
srmined was revealed in last week’s debates in the French 
thamber. When Cachin, interpolating the government, 
entioned Denikine and other counter-revolutionary gen- 
tals whom the Allies are supporting in South Russia, Clemen- 

leaned toward Pichon, his foreign minister, and inquired 

_an audible whisper, “‘Est-ce-que tu connais ces gens-la, toi?” 
‘wo days later Pichon stood up in the Chamber to inform 

deputies as to the status of affairs in Russia. ‘The foreign 

r of France said that the Allies were supporting So- 
is opponents of the Bolsheviks and instanced the Aksvent- 
eff government of Omsk—which three weeks before had 
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been imprisoned along with the other anti-Bolshevik Social- 
ists of Siberia by Admiral Koltchak, the reactionary dictator 
whom the Allies have continued to support. Every deputy 


in the Chamber who had ‘ieoa athe Gay. papers, knew better. 
* 


HERE are 20,000 Allied troops, mostly British, at Arch- 

angel and Murmansk. ‘Three French and three Greek 
divisions are at Odessa and Sebastopol, cooperating with the 
royalist general Denikine. British troops are at Batoum. 
The American regiments in Siberia have not been permitted 
to leave Vladivostok, but the Allied armies have stretched 
across Siberia, cooperating with Admiral Koltchak, who has 
imprisoned the mild, anti-Bolshevik Socialists of whom Pichon 
spoke in the Chamber. ‘This is what Clemenceau calls ‘“‘the 
economic encirclement of bolshevism’’ which “‘seeks to keep 
the Bolsheviks from access to the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and 
eastern Russia, to constitute and maintain a defensive front 
in these regions. If an offensive effort becomes necessary to 
destroy bolshevism, it should be made by Russian forces. Our 
aid has as its purpose merely to assure them a superiority in 
material over the Bolsheviks.’”’ (Clemenceau’s letter of De- 
cember 13 and telegram of December 21 to the French gen- 
erals operating against the Bolsheviks.) 

French public opinion is violently opposed to the dispatch 
of more French troops to Russia. For a week in mid-De- 
cember the governmental press conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign for sending an Allied army of 200,000 men against 
the Bolsheviks; but so strong was the public reaction that the 
plan had to be abandoned. The influence of the British 
Labour Party, whose best issue in the campaign seems to 
have been anti-intervention, and the steady refusal of the 
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American government to send more American troops to Rus- 
sia, probably counted for something in this shift. ‘The present 
plan is to give economic aid, food and munitions to all the 
counter-revolutionary governments in the hope of starving out 
the Bolsheviks. Even this meets determined opposition from 
the Socialist and labor groups; and since the counter-revolu- 
tionary governments do not agree among themselves, the ques- 
tion, who shall represent Russia, is still unsettled. 

Poland is another of the keys to the Russian problem. If 
the French government can establish strong bourgeois govern- 
ments, with powerful armies in Poland, the Ukraine and Ru- 
mania, it feels that it will have established dikes against bol- 
shevism. ‘That has been its reason for financing the Dmowski- 
Paderewski Polish ‘‘National Committee” in Paris. But 
the Warsaw government in Poland is a Socialist government 
and bolshevism appears to have swept through the dike and 
inundated Berlin. 

* * * 
POLICY of dikes is not enough; new channels must be 
found for the troubled waters of popular~ discontent. 
There is no question of the restiveness of labor throughout 


A Reconstruction Strike 
The New York Needle Trades Again in a Bitter Controversy | 


ITH 20,000 members of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers on strike and 35,000 dress 

and waist makers planning to walk out this 

week, New York is again a center of turmoil 
in the clothing trades. ‘The trouble in the dress and waist 
industry seems to indicate a desire on the part of the manu- 
facturers’ association to destroy the agreement under which it 
has been working for six years. ‘The demand of the workers 
is for a 44-hour week and a 15 per cent advance in wages. 
The employers have countered with a demand for freedom to 
discharge without interference. “There is involved in the sit- 
uation not only the danger of discrimination against union 
men but the old controversy over distribution of work. Ina 
referendum vote which was announced last Saturday the 
workers authorized the union officials to call a strike if neces- 
sary to enforce their demands. ‘The week begins with every 
indication that such a strike will be called. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers represent the work- 
ers on men’s and boys’ clothing. As their strike enters its 
thirteenth week conferences are under way which were pro- 
moted by Felix Frankfurter, chairman of the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board, in the hope of bringing the two sides together. The 
union leaders call it a reconstruction strike, on the ground that 
their demand for a 44-hour week is for the purpose of making 
an opportunity for returned soldiers and sailors to find em- 
ployment. ‘They also say that a reduction in hours is neces- 
sary to relieve the strain caused by speeding up in the industry. 

The American Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association asserts that, far from there being a speeding up in 
the industry, there has been restriction of output, made possi- 
ble by the union’s control over hiring and discharge, and that 
the demand for the 44-hour week is part of an attempt by 
the workers to take over the industry. They quote the fol- 
lowing statement from the preamble to the constitution of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers: “This industrial and 
inter-industrial organization, built upon the solid rock of 
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western Europe. Day after day the factories are dischargir 
munition workers; new work is not forthcoming. Voices ai} 
heard crying, ‘It does not matter what the peace conferenqy 
does; it will all be upset inside of five years.” Unless tH 

diplomats cease their whisperings and cease smiling at 

phrase, “open covenants openly arrived at,” cease talking 
annexing parts of Holland to Belgium, cease prating of “parz 
mount interests in the Adriatic,” “‘strategic frontiers on t 
Rhine” and “spheres of influence in Syria,” and face the necei 
sity of achieving at once effective national and internation2 
organization which will mean work and food and an end t 
the separations and miseries that have been war—bolshevisr 
may become a raw, red, living reality to the last Americar 
departing from western Europe. Americans three thousan 
miles away who have seen a scant year of real war, ani) 
Americans living in the hotels of Paris and frequenting 
boulevards have no conception of the ugly realities of life an} 
feeling after more than four years of intimacy with war, i 
the grimy industrial-suburbs of the French capital, in t 
dirty back courts of its congested quwartiers, and in the fumin| 
factories of Lyon, St. Etienne and Marseilles. 


knowledge and class consciousness, will put the organiza 
working class in actual control of production, and the work} 
ing class will then be ready to take possession of it.” An 
they say that Amalgamated members act during working hours 
as if the day of possession of all means of production by th¢ 
working people had already arrived. 

Since last August there has been a series of deadlocks which 
demonstrates the stubbornness of both parties. When the 
workers in the boys’ clothing trade first made their demands} 
the manufacturers refused to confer with them on the matter 
of the 44-hour week, and offered arbitration through the Wa 
Labor Board. This the union refused, because one of thel 
members of the War Labor Board is the president of the 
United Garment Workers, the organization from which the 
members of the Amalgamated withdrew a few years ago whet 
they formed their new’ organization. The fact that the} 
Amalgamated has outstripped the older union and is now th 
chief organization in the men’s clothing industry has not served 
in any way to mitigate the hostility of the United offcials to, 
the seceders. . 

On October 28 the boys’ clothing workers, numbering] 
10,000, struck. The employers then offered to have as arbi-} 
trator Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard, who is adminis: | 
trator of labor standards for army clothing. The union in-| 
sisted on a conference preceding arbitration. ‘The response of 
the employers was to lock out, or, as they term it, to dis= 
charge the cutters in the men’s clothing industry, which ren] 
dered 30,000 workers idle. This happened on November 9% 
just when all New York was rejoicing over the first peace re 
port, a fact which has added an element of great bitterness to 
the feeling of the union members. A few weeks ago Jacol 
H. Schiff attempted to effect a settlement. The employers 
submitted, through Mr. Schiff, a list of subjects for arbitration 
adding that “many other items’ might be arbitrated. 
union replied that it could not sign a “blank check for 4 
tration.” The next intervention was by Felix Frankfu 
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who last week urged an adjustment. Both parties consented 
to take part in conferences this week at which Mr. Ripley is 
to preside. The union now declares it will not accept arbi- 
tration of the 44-hour week, because the 44-hour week has 
already been granted by New York employers to about 20,000 
Amalgamated members who have returned to work, and it 
would be impossible for union members to work different 
hours in the same market. 
_ The long struggle in New York may be .contrasted with 
the situation in Chicago, where the firm of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx has made an agreement with the Amalgamated granting 
the 44-hour week and wage increases to its 6,000 employes. 
There was no strike and no lockout, only friendly negotiations. 
_ The strike has offered an exhibition of remarkable strength 
and solidarity on the part of the union. Unlike previous 
strikes in the clothing industry, it-has been financed completely 
by the union. Funds have come from an accumulated reserve, 
from New York.members who have returned to work, and 
from locals outside New York. When the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx employes were granted an increase retroactive to De- 
eember 1 they immediately voted to put all this back pay into 
the New York strike fund. Although no appeals have been 
made for assistance, the Cloak Makers’ Union of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers has voted to give $50,000 
to help the strikers, while the Fur Workers’ Union of New 
York has pledged $10,000. Both of these unions are affli- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. Union mem- 
bers who have been discharged from the army and navy have 
pledged their solidarity with the strikers and have appeared in 
the picket lines. The morale of the strikers in general has 
been extraordinary; they have seemed to accept the strike as 
a vacation rather than a hardship. They are confident of suc- 
cess because they have been able to hold out through the slack 
season and now the busy season for the trade is at hand. 
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As to the conflicting statements of the two parties with re- 
gard to the situation in the industry, it may be said that both 
restriction of output and speeding up exist. N. I. Stone, 
chief of the Cost Studies Section of the Purchase, Storage 
and Traffic Division of the War Department, who has been 
in close touch with the industry during the war, says that 
the tailors, who comprise by far the greater number of the 
strikers, have been put on a piece-work basis since the begin- 
ning of the war, which has resulted in speeding up. ‘The sit- 
uation with regard to the cutters is quite different. In a 
forthcoming report on The Cutting of Military Clothing, 
Dr. Stone states that the cutters of New York make a prac- 
tice of restricting output, and that the explanation of this 
practice is to be found in the employers’ policy of laying-off 
workers at a moment’s notice at any time of the week or day. 
This ruthless disregard of each other’s interests by cutters 
and manufacturers leads to the bitter antagonism that has 
characterized the present strike. For the cutters, though com- 
paratively few in numbers, occupy a strategic position. “They 
are the only workers employed directly by the manufacturers 
—the tailors work for contractors—and if the cutters are 
idle there is no work for the tailors. ‘The present strife- 
breeding situation is characterized by Dr. Stone as “intoler- 
able,” and manufacturers declare that the outcome will be 
the driving of the industry from New York to smaller cities 
where the union, being broken up into small units, cannot ° 
exercise so much power. Dr. Stone suggests, as a solution 
which has been found practicable in other clothing centers, 
the adoption of an agreement which would safeguard the 
legitimate interests of both parties. Under such an agreement 
the worker would be paid for time when he is idle through no 
fault of his own, and in return the employer would demand a 
certain standard of performance as a condition for the pay- 
ment of the union scale. 


From L’Oeuvre, Paris 


yn 


WE GO DRY 


ment to the constitution of the United States acted on 

January 16 and the amendment goes into force one year 
from that day. The legislatures tumbled over one another’s 
heels last week. The Survey for January 18 went to press 
the evening of January 14, at which time twenty-nine had 
ratified—five of them on that day—and seven. more were 
needed, according to the final editions of the evening papers. 
As a matter of fact, there were six on that day, news of one 
of them not reaching New York until late at night. And be- 
fore the sheets were out of the bindery on January 16, thirty- 
seven had acted. The liquor interests are expected to take the 
amendment to the Supreme Court, but the prohibitionists ex- 
press complete confidence in the outcome. They point out that 
the amendment is attacked only on technical grounds, that the 
lawyers for the distillers in Chicago and the lawyers for the 
brewers in New York contradict each other and—most sig- 
nificantly—that the liquor trade itself is getting ready to go 
on a dry basis. Breweries are adapting their machinery to the 
making of soft drinks, saloons are preparing to become ice- 
cream parlors and lunch counters and at the recent hotel-men’s 
convention in New York it was reported that the manufac- 
turers of soda fountains booked unexampled orders to be in- 
stalled in some of the most famous barrooms in America. 


MME. BRESHKOVSKY HERE 


ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY, the ‘“Grand- 

mother of the Russian Revolution,’”’ landed in 

Seattle on January 20, alive and well in spite of all 

reports to the contrary. She was met by American 

friends from the East. According to a telegram from one of 
them, great interest was shown in her by the press and by the 
Czechoslovaks; the telegram does not state whether it was the 
Czechoslovaks of Seattle or of Vladivostok. She expected to 
start East on Tuesday, going via Milwaukee to Chicago, 
where she will be a guest at Hull-House for two days before 
going on to Boston and New York. For a month before sail- 
ing she had been at Tokio, Japan, detained by the American 
officials, ‘The following letter dated Tokio, December 13, 
was received last week by Alice Stone Blackwell of Boston: 


T= thirty-sixth state to ratify the prohibition amend- 


Alice, Helena, Lillian, Ellen, Jane Addams and all my friends: 
I should have been with you long ago, but your officials do not 
let me go farther. I waited at Vladivostok, I wait here; every- 
where they promise me to visé my passport and let me go, yet I sit 
without moving, and shall sit God knows how long. So I write 
to notify you all of my arrival, and send you an article of mine 
to let you know why I am coming. [This article has not been re- 
ceived. ] 

Now I see that my !tabor and that of all the true champions of 
our people’s rights is of a long time, and depends not only on our 
own efforts but on those of the world all around. All the interests 
of all the states and nations are involved, intricated, and the solu- 
tion of the questions which history has laid before us must be made 
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by all the partners playing on the world’s scene. We are not t 
lose our spirit and our hope; we are always ready to do our be: 
only to be useful in the turmoil which is ready to engage everyon 
to take part in the common bedlam. I am sure we shall find ou 
way. 

I wrote you [this letter has not been received] that I have th 
good fortune to live with four American girls, members of th 
Y. W. C. A., who dwell in a Japanese house, so curiously delicat 
and nice that I cannot be tired of admiring it. 7 

Yet I wonder that America, which for so many years has received 
in her lap thousands and millions of every sort of strangers, very 
often not at all desirable types, suspects an old woman so well know 
to her, and who says openly what her aim is in going there, an 
what she will ask and tell. 

God bless you, my friends. Perhaps all will be right, and I shall 
reach you happy and quiet... . if it is possible. fi 

Your old, Catherine Breshkovsky, 
Somewhat disturbed in her mind. 


7 
She encloses a small photograph of herself and writes on 


the back: “I have been a month on my way to reach you. 
Thousands of formalities check my progress and I do not see 
the end of heavy experiences. But my health is good, and 
endurance, too.” 


THE SEAMEN’S LAW 
Ts report that the United States Supreme Court has 


upheld the constitutionality of the seamen’s law is in- 
correct. Instead of that the court has weakened the 
law and narrowed its scope by interpretative decisions in sey- 
eral cases involving similar points. The question of constitu- 
tionality came up but, for technical reasons involving the man- 
ner in which it was presented, no decision was made, ; 
The cases decided involved the paying of “advances” in 
wages. Owing to understandings between masters of ships 
and shipping agents it is often impossible for a sailor to get a 
chance at a job except through the shipping agent. The sailor 
usually has no money, and a part of his prospective wages, 
often as much as a month’s pay, is “advanced” by the master 
of the ship to the shipping agent. This sum is then, of course, 
withheld from the wages due the sailor. This practice is pro- 
hibited by the seamen’s law. Another clause in the law pro- 
vides that a seaman is entitled to one-half the wages then due, 
at any port where the ship to which he may be attached shall 
load or deliver cargo. Both of these sections of the law apply 
primarily to ships sailing under the United States flag. There 
is a further provision, however, covering both, which makes 
them applicable to seamen on foreign vessels “when in harbors 
of the United States.” "i 
In the decisions just handed down the latter proviso is made 
practically null and void as to foreign vessels which have 
made advances in foreign ports. Where a demand was made 
for wages in an American port by seamen on forei 
ships the master was permitted to deduct from the amout 
due, the advance that had been made in a foreign port. ' 
court upheld his right to do so on the ground that there i 
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‘nothing in the law to indicate that Congress meant it to nulli- 
fy contracts made by foreign seamen in Ports where such con- 
‘tracts were permissible. “A few words” would have been suf- 
ficient to indicate that there was such an intention, the court 
‘observed, but those words are lacking. 
_ Another case involved the payment of “advance” by an 
‘American ship at Buenos Ayres, where some seamen were taken 
on. When the ship arrived at New York wages were paid the 
‘men, less the “advance” which was one month’s wages. They 
sued for the full amount on the strength of the prohibition of 
advances in the seamen’s law. The decision in their favor in 
the United States District Court was reversed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The case was then appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which affirmed the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court on the ground that payment of “advance” is custom- 
ary in South American ports and that seamen could be ob- 
tained in no other way. To quote from the opinion of the 
‘court, as delivered by Mr. Justice Day: ‘It appears that only 
‘by compliance with the local custom of obtaining seamen 
‘through agents can American vessels obtain seamen in South 
American ports. This is greatly to be deplored, and the cus- 
tom is one which works much hardship to a worthy class. But 
we are unable to discover that in passing this statute Congress 
intended to place American shipping at the great disadvantage 
of this inability to obtain seamen when compared with the 

essels of other nations which are manned by complying with 
local usage.” In each of these decisions the court was divided 
five to four, Justices McKenna, Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke 
dissenting. 


b BOSTON’S HOUSING CODE 
Ske new housing code for Boston proposed in a report 


of the Mayor’s Committee on Housing has been re- 

4 ceived with mingled feelings. It is intended as a regu- 
latory law, distinct from the building law, and to be adminis- 
tered by a housing department under the Board of Health. 

“The committee has ground for believing that no thorough- 

going’ enforcement of the building and health laws has been ac- 

complished in recent years,” and, therefore, makes strict en- 
forcement of the statutes applying to housing its first demand. 
A Boston correspondent adds: ‘The committee might well 
have said that minor evasions have been frequent i in the case of 
“new buildings, and that maintenance provisions have been 
“treated with great indifference by the health authorities. Bos- 

‘ton is notorious for her filthy homes. There has been lack of 
cooperation between the building department and the health 

department, and the law department has given very indif- 

ferent support or none at all.” 

_ The next demand is for more light and air in congested dis- 
tricts. To promote this purpose, the committee changes the 
present requirement of 16 feet square in its least dimension for 

‘an inner court in a 50-foot building, with 2 feet additional for 
each additional 10 feet in height, to 8 by 12 feet for three- 
story dwellings, 9 by 12 for four stories, 11 by 12 for five 
ries and 12 by 12 for six stories. This means a reduction, 
“not an increase of the inner court area for a typical five-story 
partment house; under the present law it must have at least 
256 square feet, ‘under the proposed “improvement” only 132 
Square feet, or a little over one-half as much. In fact, it re- 
introduces the air-shaft which other building laws ate trying 
to abolish. 

The committee proposes an appropriation of $10,000 a year 
or the “removal of all dwellings no longer fit for habitation,” 
suming that the removal of a four-story brick building will 
st $300. The proposals of the City Planning Board for the 
improvement of the North End are approved. The committee 
dvises that this slum clearance scheme be carried out rapidly 
0 that large amounts of property shall be made profitable, but 
does not suggest that the increased value of the land should be 
made contributory towards the expense of the work. 

Public financial assistance towards the building of multiple 
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dwellings at low rentals through the agency of a housing 
council composed of five members, including a representative 
each of real estate interests, banking and social welfare, is 
advocated to promote building activity by loans at an interest 
charge of 414 or 5 per cent. Wooden three-deckers are no 
longer to be permitted, but non-combustible walls with wooden 
porches are to be allowed. ‘The proposed law would sanction 
not only interior courts that are smaller than required in New 
York, where land is much dearer, but also the continued build- 
ing of dwellings one and one-half times as high as the street is 
wide, ignoring the recent progress made elsewhere in insisting 
on a lightfall at an angle of not less than 45 degrees. It is, 
some Bostonians sadly admit, “not a law which any other city 
will want to copy.” 


NEGRO COOPERATION 


Advancement of Colored People, a meeting was re- 

cently held, attended by colored representatives from 
different states, to consider consumers’ cooperation as a means 
of economic emancipation. As a result of this conference, the 
Negro Cooperative Guild was formed for the threefold pur- 
pose of inducing individuals and clubs to study modern con- 
sumers’ cooperation, its extent, methods and objects; of hold- 
ing an annual meeting for encouraging the establishment of 
cooperative stores; and of forming a central committee for 
the guidance and insurance of such stores. 

W. E. B. DuBois was elected chairman of the guild and six 
state secretaries as well as a national secretary were appointed. 
The immediate sactivity of the guild will consist for the most 
part in the formation of town and neighborhood classes for 
the study of cooperation. The Cooperative League of America 
is particularly interested in this approach to Negro organiza- 
tion, feeling that in this country there have been too many at- 
tempts to launch distributive societies without the essential pre- 
liminary education of the members into real cooperators. 
“This effort to educate the Negroes before they start,” writes 
Agnes D. Warbasse, educational director of the league, “‘as- 
sures them of a more permanent success than that which has 
been achieved by any other single group here in America.” 
Incidentally, she recalls the fact that the racial approach to 
economic organization has, in the United States, preved among 
the most promising. For instance, the Finns in the Middle 
West have developed cooperation to an extent unsurpassed in 
any other part of the country and really have so far contributed 
the main strength of the movement. 


. | NDER the auspices of the National Association for the 


FARMERS’ RECONSTRUCTION 
y ; \HE Farmers’ National Conference on Reconstruction 


in America and International Reconstructicn differed 

from some others recently held in that it adopted a pro- 
gram drafted in advance and carefully considered by the dele- 
gates before they met. During the last week of November repre- 
sentatives of most of the large farm organizations met for 
nearly a week in Washington and drafted a tentative recon- 
struction program which was submitted to farm organizations 
throughout the country. Many of these had already adopted 
reconstruction programs, and the one finally adopted this 
month at the meeting in Washington is put forth as repre- 
senting a consensus of opinion among the progressive farmers 
of America. 

The farmers declare for government ownership and develop- 
ment of natural resources and government ownership and 
operation of means of transportation, including the merchant 
marine; they endorsed the recommendations of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the meat-packing industry ; and demand 
that the cost of the war be met by taxes upon inheritances, in- 
comes and land values. They declare “for general amnesty 
for all political prisoners,” for reorganization of rural educa- 
tion to prepare the children of the country for tasks as citizens, 
and call upon the government to formulate a plan for the 
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speedy withdrawal of foreign troops from Russia. Probably 
no labor leader would ask for a more sweeping labor demand 
than that of the farmers that the principle be established ‘‘that 
labor is the first fixed charge upon all industry.” 

The conference endorsed the league of nations, stating that 
among the instrumentalities of such a league it believes to be 
essential are an international investment board, board of trade, 
commerce commission, institute of agriculture and labor board. 
Reduction of arms and armaments is also demanded. ‘The con- 
ference adopted the first day a resolution strongly endorsing 
President Wilson’s foreign policy, and warned the Senate not 
to attempt to imperil this policy. ‘This resolution was cabled 
to the President through the Department of State and the 
following reply was received: ‘“‘Your message and the action 
of the Farmers’ National Reconstruction Conference has given 
me the profoundest pleasure and I beg that you will thank 
your associates for me for this evidence of their confidence and 
disinterested patriotism.” A delegation of representatives of 
leading farm organizations, of which George P. Hampton, 
managing director of the Farmers’ National Headquarters, is 
chairman, was selected by the conference to attend the Peace 
Conference whenever its presence there will be of the greatest 
value in backing up the President’s peace program. 

The conference did not stop with resolutions or the adoption 
of a reconstruction program. It authorized the creation of a 
Farmers’ National Council charged with carrying it out. This 
council is to work largely through committees working for the 
several planks of the platform. As a means of putting the 
program into operation the conference also provided for the 
organization of a Farmers’ National. Non-partisan Con- 
gressional Committee to work for the re-election of members 
of both branches of Congress who have supported the farmers’ 
program and to secure the election of more farmers to Con- 
gress, pledged to the farmers’ program. 


CHURCH CENTERS FOR SOLDIERS 
ik great national church organizations are actively at 


work in helping to take care of the boys who have re- 

turned and are returning from military life. Some of 
them plan to cooperate with the colleges in assisting needy 
students whose college courses were interrupted by the call to 
arms'and to whom the return of peace has brought a tempta- 
tion to enter civil occupations without adequate training. 
Some cooperate with different government agencies in meeting 
urgent individual needs created by the war for which there is 
no provision in existing laws. Some have taken it upon them- 
selves to assist the public employment service in the work of 
placing discharged soldiers and war workers. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, before the armistice was 
signed, had opened community centers in various parts of the 
country to provide for the social and recreational needs of all 
classes of young people; at present there are some 250 of these 
centers, and a campaign has been started to raise a large fund 
for the development of these centers and for the increase of 
their number to 2,500. Of $40,000,000 to be raised by the 
church for the extension of its home missions, no less than 
$11,000,000 has been appropriated for community centers ; and 
an immediate expenditure of $2,500,000 has been authorized. 

Paul L. Vogt, executive secretary of the committee of the 
church on reconstruction at home, makes it a special point that 
the new community centers shall not be hidden away in the 
suburbs and on the outskirts of towns but shall be “where 
the lights are,” in the centers of communities to which the 
returned soldiers and all young folk are naturally attracted. 
It is the intention that these centers shall provide for social 
life and wholesome recreation, but also that they shall answer 
the more serious needs of youth, giving a love of knowledge— 
and especially of health knowledge—developing loyalty to the 
community, fostering democratic ideals, cultivating spiritual 
growth. 

It is expressly provided that in introducing this work, even 
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though Bible study is one of the activities contemplated, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will attempt no proselyting but} 
will endeavor to keep the community center. idea on a strictly 
interdenominational basis, asking and welcoming the coopera-) 
tion of all recognized religious organizations. Nor is the 
work to be confined to cities and towns. Under an arrange+ 
ment recently concluded between the government and the) 
various denominations, the religious care of the new govern- 
ment industrial reconstruction areas in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia has been assigned to the Methodists; in these two states; 
therefore, they will attempt to cover all communities, large 
and small. 


NOMINATION BY EXPERTS 
‘ik president of the Chicago Board of Education, re 


cently restored to office with several other members off 

the board by order of the state Supreme Court, has 
appointed a committee of nine citizens to nominate a perma- 
nent superintendent of the public schools to succeed John D./ 
Shoop, recently deceased, who was the successor of Ella Flagg} 
Young. ‘The personnel of this nominating committee is of 
special interest because of the groups it represents. “Two of 
the members are vice-presidents of large banks, but one of the} 
two, Charles L. Hutchinson, is more widely known as presi-j 
dent of the Art Institute and a leading commissioner of the) 
South parks. There are two lawyers, Edgar A. Bancroft, 
who is identified professionally with large corporate interests 
and personally recognized as a leading advocate of civil service 
and other progressive movements; and Clarence A. Darrow, 
a radical orator and the leading labor counselor of the coun- 
try. Commercial interests are represented by a department 
store manager, who is also vice-president of the State Indus- 
trial Wage Loan Society, and manufacturing interests by the 
head of a large company who is also a member of a citizens’ 
Public School League. Labor has a single representative, the 
scretary-treasurer of the Steamfitters’ and Plumbers’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. The one woman selected is 
Mary Margaret Bartelme. When public guardian of Cook 
county she had thousands of children as her wards, and she 
has since filled the unique position of assistant to the judge 
of the Juvenile Court, with special jurisdiction over delinquent 
girls, for which her legal training fits her. Dr. Isaac A. Abt, 
formerly professor of children’s diseases at Northwestern. 
University Medical School and internationally recognized as 
an authority on child hygiene, is the medical member. 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM i 
\ MONG those serving terms of imprisonment or under 


indictment for offences against the espionage law are a 

number of Hindus (and one American supporter) 
whose case is peculiar in several aspects. If they have erred, 
it is not because their activity in this country was of such a 
nature as to bring them of necessity into conflict with the law, 
for other agitators for Indian home rule, perhaps more experi- 
enced but no more moderate in the views they espouse, have 
been able to keep before the public and away from the courts 
throughout the war. 

A Hindu called Das is now serving a two-year sentence in 
Leavenworth prison, and the government on December 3 
brought proceedings in San Francisco to revoke his citizenship, 
acquired by naturalization a few years ago. It is believed by 
Das that this is merely a preliminary to his intended deporta- 
tion and that deportation will mean for him a severe, possibly 
a life, sentence by the Indian government against which he is 
in revolt. Since he is devoid of means, a few Americans, in- 
cluding Lillian D. Wald, Mary K. Simkhovitch, Charles Fer- 
guson, Frank P. Walsh, Mrs. Ernest Poole, Paul Kennaday, 
Charles Edward Russell, William English Walling a 
Robert Morse Lovett, have issued an appeal for a defe 
fund, 


| A second case, involving Sailendra Nath Ghose, Tarak 
| Nath Das, Pulin Behari Bose, Bhai Bhagwan Singh and an 
| American woman, Agnes Smedley, will be remembered for 
| some sensational aspects which it had when proceedings were 
|| taken about a year ago. The main charge, in this case, is that 
| the defendants have described themselves as representatives of 
| a foreign government, in proof of which the charge quotes the 
| acquisition of notepaper, of a seal, etc., and, by reference, with 
| what to a layman would seem curious logic, to letters in which 
|"they have described themselves as representatives in the United 
| States of the Nationalist Party of India. A second charge is 
that they have published and distributed a book entitled Isola- 
| tion of Japan in World Politics, containing statements which, 
| by accusations against the British government, were held to 
| discourage recruiting in this country as an ally of that gov- 
| €rnment in the war against Germany. 
|~ All these accused, with the exception of two, were serving 
prison sentences when the indictment wa¢ taade. and these 
| two, Ghose and Miss Smedley, were arrested in New York 
| and are now held in bail on a California indictment. The 
ease has been appealed to the Supreme Court and is now 
| pending. 
| Though the charge or conviction in every one of these cases 
is based upon a direct violation of a statute relating to exclu- 
sively American affairs, the Hindu prisoners and defendants 
‘assert that the real power behind it is the influence of the 
Indian government, which, in some of the earlier prosecutions, 
took an active part in compiling the cases and in bringing alien 
_ witnesses all the way from India to testify against them. They 
are without an organization and without large numbers of 
/ compatriots to sympathize with them or to mitigate their lot. 
‘Hence an appeal to the American public is made on their be- 
half by those named and others to ensure at any rate a com- 
petent defense. 
_ These cases may not be of an identical nature with those of 
_ political minority representatives in this country, who, from 
the hallowed soil of the land of liberty, as it seemed to them, 
have thrown the torch of revolution into Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Austria and Germany—to quote only some of 
_ the most recent movements of that kind—but they are suff- 
| ciently similar to explain the interest felt for them even by 
_smen and women who have been loud in the denunciation of 
_ others who have tried to impede the effectiveness of this coun- 
try’s part in the war against Germany. ‘Their treasurer is 
Albert de Silva, 41 Union square, New York city. 
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BACKING THE PRESIDENT 
\ LL over the country groups are being formed to arouse 


interest in a league of nations and to weld individual 
conviction into a body whose size will tell. The most 
elaborate project, thus far, is that of the League to Enforce 
Peace, of which William Howard Taft is president. ‘This 
organization has been in existence since 1915, but has recently 
increased its working force to include five staff secretaries, in- 
cluding a national campaign manager and assistant manager 
and an extension and speakers’ bureau secretary. It is plan- 
“ning a series of nine congresses “‘to marshal public opinion be- 
hind America’s real purpose in the war,” to be held in New 
_ York city, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, San Fran- 
} cisco, Salt Lake City, Kansas City and Atlanta in sessions of 
two days each between February 5 and 28. 
z The League of Free Nations Association, whose president is 
_ Norman Hapgood and whose headquarters are in New York 
- city, is having weekly luncheons with discussions on the prob- 
lems with which the Peace Conference is concerned. Its aim 
« is to have presented opposing points of view as, for instance, on 
January 25, when both pro- and anti-Bolshevik arguments 
__ were heard in a discussion of the Russian situation. 
The Woman’s International League of New York, which 
_ is a branch of the National Woman’s Peace Party, of which 
Jane Addams is president, has begun a study course on national 
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and international reconstruction. It has an extension plan for 
the benefit of those who cannot attend the lectures or who wish 
to start study groups elsewhere, of stenographic reports of 
the talks and subsequent discussions, topical summaries and 
suggested reading. 


COPARTNERSHIP IN NORWAY 
sk: Norwegian parliament recently set up a com- 


mittee to inquire into the pros and cons of copartner- 
ship as a means of securing industrial peace. The 
committee is composed of employers and labor representatives, 
with a few outside experts, and its appointment was favored 
unanimously except for one Socialist vote against it on the 
plea that this was merely another capitalist scheme to pacify 
the insurgent workers and to put off the inevitable reckoning 
between capital and labor. A correspondent from Norway 
to Co-Partnership, the British organ of the movement, writes: 
“Papers of every political shade, from Conservative to Syn- 
dicalist, have discussed the profit-sharing and copartnership 
scheme in numerous articles. Although our Socialists, to 
begin with, were rather sceptical, I think it is now dawning 
upon them that there are some points of contact between 
copartnership and that new direction of the labor movement 
which does not consider collectivism with its bureaucracy and 
favoritism its ideal, but rather prefers to secure for the 
individual worker the ‘surplus value.’ . On the whole I 
think that what I might call western ideas are now gaining.” 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the famous 
Guise factory in France where copartnership was first fully 
developed has been twice overrun by the contending armies 
and partly destroyed. A propaganda has been started in this 
country to help this experiment back on its feet by securing 
trade for its products. ‘The reader can find all about it in 
the little book Twenty-eight Years’ Copartnership at Guise 
translated by Aneurin Williams. 


NEW YORK CITY PROTESTS 
EALTH Commissioner Royal S. Copeland, of New 


York city, stirred up a hornet’s nest when he with- 

drew the Division of Industrial Hygiene from the 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases [see the SuRvEY for January 
18, p. 535]. The outcry against this action shows clearly that 
the commissioner’s action is not a simple departmental 
measure; it has been taken to indicate what is quietly happen- 
ing to the whole department. ‘The dean of the American 
medical profession, Abraham Jacobi, was among the first of 
many prominent physicians to voice a protest. The governing 
board of the Consumers’ League of New York city passed a 
resolution stating that ‘the withdrawal of the division from 
Dr. Harris takes on the nature of a political attack against 
the integrity of the Health Department such as was made last 
spring and was repudiated by popular indignation.” 

The most emphatic protest comes from the central and local » 
labor organizations of the city and from civic bodies. At a 
meeting held by the Woman’s Municipal League, with Judge 
Charles M. Hough of the Federal District Court in the chair, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley of the National Consumers’ League, 
Rose Schneiderman of the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
Leonard Wallstein of the Citizens Union and Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan of the New York city Consumers’ League condemned 
the action of the health commissioner on behalf of their or- 
ganizations. James J. Bagley of Franklin Union No. 23, 
Edward J. Rybicki of the International Typographical Union 
and Fred Gea of the Painters’ Union contended that the 
promises made to the labor organizations by Mayor Hylan 
and Commissioner Copeland were broken, that the transfer of 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene was uncalled for, and that 
it will surely be detrimental to the interests of the working 
population of the city. A committee was appointed to call 
upon the health commissioner and to cooperate with a similar 
committee appointed by the New York Academy of Medicine. 


S there need for a new organization in the field of social 
work—national as distinct from local—an organization 
striving for certain goals—as distinct from a purely 
deliberative body like the National Conference of Social 

Work—an organization working for a general rounded pro- 
gram as distinct from the half hundred specific propaganda 
organizations—a membership organization as distinct from 
the various foundations? 

This is a eomposite of the first questions before the com- 


mittee appointed by Henry C. Wright, as result of the action 


taken at the Conference on Demobilization held in New York 
in late November [the Survey for December 7]. 

The committee’s answer is “yes.” 
tive constitution and asked the Survey to publish it with an 
invitation to all social workers and others interested in Ameri- 
can social advance to send in criticisms, suggestions and ap- 
plications for membership. ‘There is occasion for speedy action 
if the new body is to function in the critical months ahead 
but it was felt that the form of organization was too im- 
portant to be settled upon except after the freest discussion. 
As meetings are difficult—only a fraction of the representative 
committee invited attended those thus far held—this method 
of putting a draft of a constitution out through the SURVEY 
was hit upon and a sub-committee composed of Edward T. 
Devine, John R. Shillady and Henry C. Wright was. ap- 
pointed to digest replies, draw up a budget and call a further 
meeting of the full organization committee which it was felt 
could act on a national council pending the first annual meet- 
ing of the association. - 

What should the organization be called? Should it be 
an inclusive body like the National Conference of Social 
Work or a selective body with qualifications for membership, 
like the national bodies of the older professions ? 

Should it be a federation of national-social organizations or 
a professional group similar to the Association of University 
Professors ? 

If the latter, should the membership basis be the holding 
of some executive post or individual vocational qualifications, 
how should these be determined ? 

Should the national council be instituted with full power 
to take positions or should the concurrence of the full mem- 
bership be required? If so, how. 

Is the chief need for such an organization to push federal 
legislation; re-examine and reconstruct American social agen- 
cies; lift the standards of social work; serve as an exchange 
for information; direct a common program, study local ex- 
periments; speak with one voice; afford a channel for con- 
structive criticisms of national agencies or government de- 
partments ? 

These and other questions can be read between the lines of 
the tentative draft. "The committee invites frank discussion. 
Address by February 10, Draft Committee, care Survey, 112 
East 19 street, New York. 


Within the limits of the space available, letters or excerpts » 


will be published in the SuRvEY. 


ARTICLE IT: 


The name of this association shall be: 
ciation of Social Workers. 


ARTICLE II: OBJECTS 

The objects of the association are: 

(1) To organize American social workers for concerted 
action. 

(2) To study continuously social agencies and social needs 
with a view to securing a sound basis for such concerted action. 

(3) To promote a better adaptation of social agencies to 
social needs. 

(4) To contribute to the formulation and promotion of a 
rational program of social reconstruction and a progressive pro- 
gram of social organization, 


NAME 
The National Asso- 
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. 


(5) To cooperate with other rela groups to these endael 


(6) To increase the usefulness and advance the standards | | 
and ideals of social work,  —_ * 


ARTICLE III: MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership shall be of four kinds; active,» -associate, ins 
stitutional, and honorary. : 


2. Active Members— 


(a) Any person who as an executive or member of the | 
staff of a society, association, or institution, of known stand- | 
ing and usefulness in the field of social work: or of a public | 
department; or as an individual; shall megt he vocational _ 
standards for active membership; may be nominated for 
active membership. . 


(b) The council shall designate certain vocational com- 
mittees, which for each branch of social work sha]l define 
the standards for meembership, subject to the approval of 
the council. 


(c) The annual dues of active members shall be ten’ } 
dollars, 


> 


2. Active Members. [Alternative Draft, Article III, Sec. 2] 
Any person who holds a position as executive of a society, asso- 
ciation, or institution of recognized standing and usefulness in the 
field of social work, or as executive in any department of govern- 
ment having special rélations to social welfare; any person who is 
responsible for a branch or district or other sub- ‘division of the work 
of any such social agency; and any person who, as a contributor 
to the literature of the subject or otherwise, has given evidence of | 
qualifications for such membershihp, may be nominated fer active | 
membership in the association. The annual dues of active members . 
shall be ten dollars. £ 

3. Associate Members. Any director, or member of a rec- 
ognized social agency, or any other person who expresses spe- 
cial interest in the objects of the association, may be nominated 
to associate membership. ‘The annual dues of associate mem="_ 
bers shall be ten dollars. Associate members may attend meet-_ 
ings of the association, but shall not have a vote. 


4. Institutional Members. Any agency whose executives: 
or workers are eligible to active membership may be nomi- 
nated to institutional membership. ‘The annual dues of, insti- 
tutional members shall be twenty-five dollars. Institutional 
members may be represented only by active or associate mem- 
bers, and shall ‘not be entitled to a vote as institutional 
members, 

5. Honorary Members. Any person who has ceased to be © 
eligible for active membership by reason of retiring from active _ 
social work, or any person whom the association may wish to — 
honor in this way, may be nominated for honorary member- 
ship. Honorary members shall be exempt from payment of 
dues. They shall have the privilege of being present and speak- — 
ing, but not of voting, at any meetings of the association. 


ARTICLE IV: OFFICERS 
1, The officers of this association shall be a president, a 
vice-president, a treasurer, an executive, and not to exceed 
forty-eight additional members of the National Council. 
2. The president, vice-president, and treasurer shall be 
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They shall hold office 


elected by a preferential vote annually. 
for one year. 

3. Not to exceed forty-eight additional members of the 
National Council shall be elected by a preferential vote at the 
first meeting of the association; and lots shall*then be drawn 
to determine «which sixteen of those elected shall hold office 
for one, for two} and for three years, respectively. At each 
annual meeting thereafter one-third of the members of the 
National Council shall be elected for three years by a prefer- 
ential vote. 

4, The executive shall be appointed by the National Coun- 
cil for such term and on such conditions as may be mutually 
agreed. The éxécutive shall attend the meetings of the Na- 
tional Council, but shalb have no vote. 


ARTICLE V: ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


1. There shall be ‘@ Committee of Admissions, the number 
and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by the 
National Council. 

2. Nomination for membership may be made to the execu- 
tive of the association by any three members of the association. 
_ 3. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Committee on Admissions shall become members of the 
association upon payment of the annual dues, 


ARTICLE VI: -THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


1. The :president, ‘vice-president, treasurer, and executive 
shall be members of the National Council ex officio, and the 
president shall act as its chairman. 

2. The National Council shall be responsible for carrying 
ut the objects of the association as defined ‘in Article II, and 
through the executive or otherwise shall transact the business 
of the association between meetings of the association, arrange 
for the annual and other meetings, and may appoint commit- 
tees to investigate and report upon subjects germane to the 
purposes of the association. 

3. The National Council may refer by referendum to. the 
members of the association any subject which in its judgment 
of sufficient importance to justify such reference; and shall 
refer any question on the written request of twenty-five mem- 
bers, the result of such referendum to be mandatory on the 
National Council orly in case a majority of the members cast 
their votes. 

4. The National Council shall present a written report to 
the association at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VII: LOCAL COUNCILS 


~ 1. Members of the association residing or working in any 
mmunity may on their own initiative, with the approval of 
National Council, create a Local Council, to promote in 
suitable ways the objects of the association. Drafts of by-laws 
for such local councils may be suggested by the National 


Council, 

o Local Councils shall submit such reports of their opera- 
as the National Council may require, and may make rec- 
tions and suggestions as to action by the National 


ARTICLE VIII: MEETINGS 


1. The association shall meet annually at such time and 
place as the National Council may select, and those present 
shall constitute a quorum. 

2. Special meetings may be called by thé National Council, 
and shall be called by the executive on the initiative of twenty- 
five members, provided such call be approved on referendum 
by one-third of the total membership. 


ARTICLE IX: AMENDMENTS 


1. The constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of those voting at any annual meeting, provided that written 
notice of such proposed amendment shall;be sent to the execu- 
tive by twenty-five members of the association not later than 
two months before the annual meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the executive to send a copy of all 
amendments thus proposed to the members of the association 
at least one month before the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE X: BY-LAWS 


1. By-laws may be adopted by the National Council, and 
amended at any of its meetings. 
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Book Reviews 


First STers In AMERICANIZATION 


By John J. Mahoney and Charles M. Her- 
lihy. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 143 pp. 
Price $.75; by mail of the SurvEY $.85. 


How To TEACH ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 
By Henry H. Goldberger. A. G. Seiler. 
63 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$.79. 

ENGLIsH FOR COMING CITIZENS. 


By Henry H. Goldberger. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 236 pp. Price $.80; by mail of 
the Survey $.96. 


In reading the various handbooks and text- 
books on Americanization which have ap- 
peared within recent years, one is regrettably 
confronted with the striking truth that, al- 
though we all more or less knew that we 
were not doing our duty by our foreign 
neighbors, no definite constructive program 
of what is now termed Americanization was 
formulated until the eleventh hour. Had 
the teaching of foreigners in evening schools 
not been left for so many years to amateur 
volunteers, or, to put it more specifically, had 
pedagogic science earlier recognized the need 
of properly trained teachers to “amalgamate 
American ideas and ideals,” the problem as 
stated in Chapter One of Messrs. Mahoney 
and Herlihy’s book would not now appear 
so difficult of speedy solution. Of the thir- 
teen million foreign-born persons in this 
country eight million are employed in in- 
dustry, and five million cannot speak the 
English language. (It would be interesting 
at this juncture to state the number of native 
illiterates we have.) 

That the authors have had valuable ex- 
perience in attempting to solve the problems 
so lucidly presented is evident from the 
chapter on the problem of attendance. As 
every person interested in effective methods 
of Americanization knows, the gravest diffi- 
culty is holding the foreigner in school from 
term to term, so that he may acquire some- 
thing more than the limited vocabulary of a 
few hundred words which is taught him dur- 
ing his first year’s attendance. The authors 
have worked out a number of novel and in- 
teresting ideas for obtaining and holding 
evening school attendance. 

The remainder of the book in a cursory 
way outlines methods of teaching the Eng- 
lish language to foreigners, more with a 
view of suggesting to interested teachers a 
few simpie but necessary principles than of 
presenting a text-book or manual. 

* * @ 

Some years ago when a teacher was sub- 
stituting in one of the upper grades in an 
evening school for foreigners, several of the 
pupils approached her after class and asked 
her whether she “approved of revolutions.” 
Rather taken aback, the teacher cautiously 
said it depended on the kind of revolution, 
and asked for further explanations. 
our regular teacher said revolutions are 
bad, when we told her we wanted one in 
Russia,” said one of the pupils. When the 
substitute teacher agreed that a revolution in 
Russia would be good, the pupils nodded 
their heads, looked at each other joyously, 
and cried: “Aha, she knows—she under- 
stands.” 

Just so does a person who has worked with 
foreigners feel on reading Mr. Goldberger’s 
very sympathetic as well as scholarly bro- 
chure on How to Teach English to Foreign- 


“Well, - 


ers. So thoroughly does he understand his 
subject and the people who will profit by 
his able handbook that one feels like saying 
with the advertisement: “No teacher can 
afford to be without one.” 

After discussing in a thorough-going fash- 
ion the relative values of the different meth- 
ods in vogue of teaching foreign languages, 
Mr. Goldberger presents a syllabus for 
teaching English to foreigners which is com- 
prehensive and of inestimable value in or- 
ganizing an evening school. 

* * @ 

In addition to this pamphlet, Mr. Gold- 
berger has also written a text-book, English 
for Coming Citizens, which contains, as the 
author states in his introduction, “what is 
most useful, most interesting, most vitally 
necessary for the learner.” With interest in 
Americanization of immigrants so vividly 
aroused -by the war, the evening schools and 
community centers, we trust, will be much 
more popular than heretofore. Isolated dis- 
tricts, like mining villages and rural com- 
munities, with large foreign elements will 
also awaken to the need of their peoples, and 
the persons who undertake the task of Amer- 
icanization in such centers will require every 
available assistance to lighten their endeay- 
ors. Such books as First Steps in Americani- 
zation and English for Coming Citizens will 
be valuable contributions to the literature 
already published. 

CEcILIA RAZOVSKL 


Tue PATH OF THE RAINBOW 


An anthology of songs and chants from the 
Indians of North America. Edited by 
George W. Cronyn. Boni & Liveright. 347 

EP. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
1.62. 


The Indian as a child of nature somehow 
has appealed in a special way to poets from 
the days of Roger Williams down through a 
long list that includes Longfellow, Bryant, 
Converse, Hathaway, Hosmer, Street, Mc- 
Naughton, and many a lesser light. Even the 
Indians themselves have striven to use the 
meter and the rhyme familiar to the modern 
world as a means of recording the songs of 
their people. And, indeed, the verse of 
Pauline Johnson, the Mohawk, and of Alex- 
ander Posey, the Creek, have stood the test 
of literary criticism. 

It is as difficult a thing to fit the red man’s 
mind to the white man’s mold, as Mary Aus- 
tin admits, as it is to fit the white man’s 
music to the Indian’s verses. But why do 
any fitting at all? Like an inspiration this 
question has been answered by George W. 
Cronyn, who has gathered from many 
sources translations of the songs sung by the 
Indians themselves. To read his The 
Path of the Rainbow is to experience a 
novel sensation. Through it we may wan- 
der on the path he has opened up and pluck 
the rare wild flowers that have grown up in 
Nature’s garden all uncultivated by the 
pruning knives of foot and meter. Though 
translation has robbed the Indian verse of 
some of its natural elements, enough remains 
to reveal the original charm and the naive 
poetical expression, 

Mary Austin, who wrote the introduction, 
tells us that The Path of the Rainbow is 
the first book of authentic aboriginal Amer- 
ican verse, which is true, if she means a gen- 
eral work on Indian verse; but we must not 


forget that there are works devoted to thei). 
poems of single tribes, like the New England) 
Algonquins, whose Gloskape the Master,| 
compiled by Leland and Prince, has longig. 
been a standard work. Mr. Cronyn’s book,/}: 
however, has drawn material from all parts 
of the continent—from Eskimo land to the 
desert regions of the Navajo and the Hopi, 
and from the Iroquois woodlands, across the|) 
plains where the Pawnee recite the Hako,} 
to the romantic shores of the North Pacifie,| 
where the Tsimshian and the Kwatiutl dwell.| 
Mr. Cronyn’s book thus makes the Indian} 
reveal himself through the best of all me-| 
diums, the songs that he sang and the} 
prayers that he chanted. Through these we 
get a real glimpse into the hearts of all) 
Indians. Little have we understood the Indian} 
until we come into emotional contact with)} 
him through his poetry. Little have we un-j) 
derstood our own impulses, acquired here on 
American soil, until we know the elemental 
things that built up the inner life of the first’ 
Americans. If, then, we venture out on the 
path on thé rainbow, perhaps we shall find 
the goal of which the Yokut sang: i 
“All my life 
I have been seeking— 
Seeking!” 
ArTHUR C, PARKER. 


AMERICANIZED SOCIALISM: A YANKEE VIEW OF}, 
CaPITAL i) 

By James MacKaye. Boni & Liveright.) 
hg pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey} 
1355 


This book does not, as the title might seem 
to indicate, present to the bewildered stu- 
dent of economic and political systems yet! 
another brand of socialism, but merely takes! 
a widely accepted definition of socialism and} 
emphasizes aspects in it likely to appeal to} 
“Yankee” tastes and idiosyncrasies. Being) 
somewhat of an individualist, he must be 
shown that collective ownership and control 
of the principal instruments of production | 
and distribution mean more and not less’ 
power at his elbow; since in ail likelihood 
he owns a Liberty bond, he must be assured | 
that the soap-box talk about capitalism being 
robbery is not to be taken too seriously. And 
since he is supposed to love “efficiency” as 
the greatest of all virtues, and “democracy” 
as the second, he must be made to see that | 
the ideal mating of the two requires socialism 
as a medium. 

All this is pretty effectively done; and 
Mr. MacKaye’s careful presentment will do 
much good even if it does no more than help | 
to stop the appalling nonsense talked in 
thousands of American clubs and homes 
when the subject of socialism happens to 
spring up. At one time, when a knowledge 
of socialism was supposed to imply having 
read Marx’s Capitalism—an enterprise pos- | 
sible only to men of exceptional mental gifts 
and of leisure—there may have been some 
excuse for the crass ignorance with which the 
ordinary educated person attacked that sub- | 
ject; today, with such excellent handbooks as | 
the present to guide him, even the moder- 
ately intelligent and very busy American has 
no excuse for the absolute lack of distinc- | 
tion between socialism, I. W. W., bolshevism, 
syndicalism, etc., that marks his mental in- 
feriority to the moderately intelligent and 
equally busy European. B. EZ 


WoMEN AND SOLDIERS 

By Mrs. Alec-Tweedle. John Lane Co. 

184 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

veY $1.60. 

The author has had exceptional opportu- 
nities to observe how the women of England 
have become soldiers “by substitution” dur- 
ing the war, winning thereby a new status in 
social, industrial and political life. Unfor- 
tunately she has been unable to systematize 
her knowledge or to confine her discussion 


» this central theme. The book has neither 

rmational nor literary value, but is in- 
teresting chiefly as a revelation of the per- 
sonality of an author who glories in being 
an irrepressible extremist. 

Although the reader is admonished to 
(“never air a grievance,” one is compelled to 
believe that the book was written to air 
grievances: (1) against men in general, 
“dear, delightful people” though they be, be- 
cause they are so unappreciative of women. 
\It is admitted, however, that they are begin- 
ning at last to realize how wonderful women 
are, to cease being jealous, “aye, even to 
|applaud them”; (2) against the men at the 
head of the English government in particu- 
lar, because they were so slow to accept the 
author’s suggestions about how to win the 
war; (3) against the “flopping flappers” 
who earned too much in war work and spent 
too much on silk underclothes; (4) against 
the United States, because it was so slow get- 
ting into the war and, once in, so slow getting 
into the trenches. 

The book produces an extremely disagree- 
able, confusing effect. Furthermore, one is 
| constantly irritated by passages intended to 
: pe profound, but merely prejudiced or absurd. 
NorMa V. Carson. 


MenTaALt DisgzAses, A ‘HANDBOOK DEALING 
WITH DIAGNOSIS AND CLASSIFICATION 

_ By Walter Vose Gulick. C. V. Mosby Co. 

Bass pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 

* $2.10. 


As the sub-title reads, this book deals spe- 
cifically with diagnosis and classification. 
\ This, however, i is not so simple as it sounds, 
as there is still great chaos in the nomencla- 
ture of mental diseases. To the layman every 
‘mental affection is a form of insanity. To 
the specialist every mental affection is a sub- 
division of a sub-class of mental psychosis. 
‘This book gives a clear and definite classifi- 
cation that will be of value to specialists in 
this field of medicine. G. M. P. 


$ 
Tue Newer KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION 
By E. V. McCollum. Macmillan Co. 
- 199 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 


_ Dr. McCollum’s rats have been for several 
years subjects of great interest to the stu- 
dent of physiological chemistry. This book 
records the results of some three thousand 
experiments in which this little animal, 
‘chosen because its short span of life makes it 
‘possible to accumulate in a short time data 
‘covering several generations, plays a large 
art. 
id The Newer Knowledge came through the 
“use of the biological method of food analy- 
sis in which animals are systematically fed 
on diets so simplified that every component 
_is known and the results of each variation 
can be measured. 
__ The experimenters found that a diet, for- 
_merly considered adequate when only the 
y ‘results of chemical analysis of food mate- 
rials were available, one that includes ap- 
_ propriate amounts of purified proteins, car- 
i ‘bohydrates such as starches and sugars, fats 
J and mineral salts, might fail entirely to pro- 
duce normal conditions of nutrition and may 
_ produce disease. The failures, when the 
“quality of protein was good, proved to be 
due to the lack of one or both of two acces- 
sory food substances, still chemically un- 
identified but which are necessary for normal 
‘growth and adequate nutrition. One is 
Bond { in milk, eggs and leaves of plants and 
is called fat-soluble A. The second is widely 
distributed in natural foods such as milk, 
unpolished rice and grains, and is called 
water-soluble B. These substances are some- 
times - incorrectly termed vitamines. 
_'The-inereased importance of the subject of 
adequate nutrition due to the reduction to 
ie danger point of the food supply in so 
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many places gives the book an added interest 
just now when nothing but intelligent atten- 
tion to the subject will prevent mistakes 
which will result in a lowering of the 
standard of public health, It is popularly 
written so that its contribution to the knowl- 
edge on the subject is easily available to the 
public. 

There are many points of special interest 
to social workers: the inadequacy of food 
combinations common among the poor—for 
example, a menu of bread, macaroni, beans, 
potatoes, turnips and meat or any other com- 
bination of seeds, tubers, roots and meat— 
were found to be unsafe without the addition 
of what Dr. McCollum calls the “protective 
foods,” milk, eggs, and leaves of plants; 
the nursing mothers on an inadequate diet 
fed their young at the sacrifice of their own 
body tissues, and could not then always make 
good the deficiency; the greater emphasis on 
the importance of milk in the diet of adults 
as well as children. 

FLORENCE NESBITT. 


A CENTURY OF MoravIAN SISTERS 

By Elizabeth Lehman Myers. Fleming H. 

Revell Co. 243 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 

of the Survey $1.62. 

This book describes the quiet, churchly 
lives of the women of the Moravian congre- 
gation in Bethlehem, Pa. It covers the period 
from the founding of the town, in 1740, to the 
last quarter of the century. Its thumb-nail 
sketches of these sisters of the church will in- 
terest the members of the older generation 
who knew many of the personalities de- 
scribed. The book is not addressed to the 
sociologist or the theologian. Its material 
is rather of that local, friendly, intimate 
character which will appeal to those who 
have associations with Bethlehem and things 
Moravian. Kar DE SCHWEINITZ. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 
By J. B. Sears. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 300 
pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey 
$1.87. 


In this book Professor Sears has prepared 
a concise and comprehensive text for teach- 
ers, supervisors and prospective teachers. An 
open-minded parent would also gain from it 
a working knowledge of the aims, principles 
and technique of the American school at its 
best. 

The author has held a middle course be- 
tween the psychology that analyzes a human 
specimen in vacuo without regard to his help- 
ing or hindering society, and the sociology 
that discusses the human herd in terms of 
impersonal science. He is faithful through- 
out to his theme: “The school is not only to 
give direction to free individual expression, 
but also to bring the free individual to a 
consciousness of his appropriate and rightful 
privileges and responsibilities as a member 
of society. To become socially efficient in 
rendering the greatest possible contribution 
to humanity as well as in enjoying to the 
fullest the richest gifts of others, means that 
awe must train children physically, economic- 
ally, intellectually, morally and esthetically, 

The school is a whole state and its 
children trying to conserve the best ideals 
of the past and to anticipate the occupa- 
tional, social and cultural needs of the 
future.” 

The book may well displace a ue of 
others on the subject, for it is inclusive, 
logically reasoned out, precisely phrased and 
sanely progressive. The appeal to teachers 
is not preachy, conventional or sentimental. 
There is a great deal of practical psychology, 
but it is free from the burdensome termi- 
nology and the rather patronizing and me- 
chanical attitude of many treatises on ado- 
lescent psychology. The statistics are well 
digested. Chapter outlines, topic headings, 
summaries, reference lists and questions for 
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discussion make it hard for any reader to 
evade the point. The balance is usually 
fairly held between the material and the 
spiritual aims of education. 

From first to last Professor Sears main- 
tains that the teacher must be a dynamic cit- 
izen of the community, and that the schools 
must appeal to the child’s natural instincts 
and interests by socializing and motivating 
his study, must provide real and immediate 
contact with the life outside their walls, and 
must evaluate their success in terms of the 
child’s growing capacity for independent 
thinking, for social idealism, and for efficient 
performance of social tasks. 

ELIZABETH Hopcson. 


MACceEDONIA 
By T. R. Georgevitch. Macmillan Co. 
294 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.62. 


This book is an interesting example of 
The Bul- 
gar rival is coal-black from beginning to 
end. The Serb is lily-white throughout. The 
fact that the Bulgar Samuel’s capital was 
Presba proves nothing for Bulgaria. The 
fact that the Serb DuSan’s capital was Uskub 
proves conclusively that Macedonia was 
Serbian. By endless repetitions and quota- 
tions (mostly from Serbian sources) the au- 
thor strives to prove the Serbianism of the 
Macedonians in past ages. 

Mr. Georgevitch’s difficulty is that facts 
are against him. From 1893 to 1914 I lived 
in and traveled all over Macedonia. Back 
from the Greek-speaking Aegean coast I 
found its non-Moslem population Bulgarian, 
and everywhere heard denounced as unjust 
the abrogation of the San Stefano treaty, 
annexing it to Bulgaria. Our mission was 
in a painful predicament after Serbia occu- 
pied Macedonia in 1913. If we tried to 
preach in Serbian nobody came. If we con- 
tinued preaching in Bulgarian the Serbian 
rulers considered us Bulgarian political 
agents. 

The author’s contention that a Serbian 
Macedonian population of over a million 
was induced by propagandists and terrorists 
to become pseudo-Bulgarian is absurd, as I 
myself witnessed the futility of propaganda 
to change nationality. For example, the 
Serbs opened a school in the Bulgaro-Turkish 
city Kukush about 1897. Offers of free tui- 
tion, free dinners, and gifts of shoes at 
Christmas and Easter, brought some 80 chil- 
dren into the school the first year. The sec- 
ond year the number fell to about 50. The 
third year I found three Serbian teachers in- 
structing 15 children—and the school was 
closed. This was the fate of scores of the 
300 Serbian schools which Mr. Georgevitch 
mentions as existing in Macedonia at one 
time. 

It requires an iron will to wade through 
the author’s involved and laborious argu- 
ment, and in the end most of the informa- 
tion acquired is contrary to fact. 

E. B. HASKELL. 


APPLIED EWGENICS 

By Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill John- 

son. Macmillan Co. 459 pp. Price $2.10; 

by mail of the Survey $2.30. 

“The problem of eugenics is to make such 
legal, social and economic adjustments that 
(1) a larger portion of superior persons will 
have children, (2) the average number of 
offsprings of each superior person will be 
greater, (3) the most inferior persons will 
have no children, and (4) other inferior per- 
sons will have fewer children than now.” 
Thus the preface. Later on the authors 
state that the volume will have failed in its 
purpose unless it shows that means are avail- 
able for attacking these problems at many 
points, and convinces the reader that rais- 
ing the human average is entirely feasible. 
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The book is written on the general as- 
sumption that human beings differ physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, and that the 
basis, at least, of these differences is due to 
heredity. Environment may affect the indi- 
vidual, but not the qualities passed on to 
the next generation. Even vices have less 
influence in this direction than is generally 
believed. Natural selection is still working 
among men and determining survival. The 
first six chapters furnish the evidence for 
these assumptions. 

Several chapters are devoted to the his- 
tory of the eugenics movement, the evidence 
as to the existence of dysgenic classes and 
the means of lessening their reproduction, 
and the desirability and possibility of in- 
creasing the marriage and birth rates of the 
superior groups. Here the authors have 
spoken with restraint and avoided extreme 
positions. They favor segregation of the 
unfit rather than surgery and sharply criti- 
cize most of the existing legislation. It is 
a happy suggestion that society should con- 
demn mismating, not the divorce of the mis- 
mated. 

The last chapters ramble over such great 
fields as, The Color Line, Immigration, War, 
Genealogy and Eugenics, fields on which the 
authors are obviously on less familiar 
ground. The chapter on The Eugenics As- 
pect of Some Specific Reforms includes brief 
comments on widely scattered topics from 
taxation, socialism, and compulsory educa- 
tion, to pensions and feminism, while the two 
last chapters are on Religion and Eugenics, 
and Eugenics and Euthenics. 

The authors have gathered an enormous 
amount of evidence which will repay care- 
ful consideration by social workers, law- 
yers, teachers, ministers, and all who are 
interested in social problems. The style is 
clear and condensed. The volume is well 
illustrated and will prove to be one of the 
most useful books in the field. 

CaRL KELSEY. 


EVOLUTION OF THE DoMINION OF CANADA 
By Edward Porritt. World Book Co. 540 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

The United States student of political theo- 
ry and practice will find no more fruitful 
field than the evolution of the neighbor 
dominion. ‘While Canada,” say the editors 
of the series in a preface to this book, “has 
learned much from the experience of the 
United States, she is prepared also to teach 
much, . . The administration of justice, 
of cities, and of local institutions in Canada 
shows a clear superiority over their counter- 
parts in the United States.” 

The phrase “responsible government” is 
o€ Canadian origin. The system under which 
this—the greatest political achievement of 
British administration since 1776—arose, had 
its origin in small beginnings. The earliest 
legislatures established in Canada (Halifax, 
1758; Fredericton, 1784), were organized as 
nearly as possible after the model of “the 
mother of Parliaments.” The legislature of 
Upper Canada held its first session in 1792, 
at Niagara, in a log cabin with only one 
door and two windows. Though only eight 
members of this duodecimo assembly were 
present, the British love of form manifested 
itself in a “speech from the throne” and the 
whole procedure followed the fashion of 
Westminster. Notwithstanding the unpreten- 
tiousness of its place of meeting, the as- 
sembly had the honor of being the first in 
the British empire to forbid slavery. 


Not until 1867 did the Fathers of Con- 
federation bring to completion the idea of 
a union of all the Canadian provinces sug- 
gested by the Englishman Moore in 1783, 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1837, and by 
Merritt of the Upper Canadian legislative 
assembly in 1851. 

Not all the expectations of 1867 were 
realized. Of 304 men elected to the Senate 
from 1867 to 1914, not more than 10, says 
Mr. Porritt, were of front rank. The Senate 
is generally (and deservedly) ignored in the 
press and during its fifty years of existence 
has wholly failed “to convince the people of 
Canada that it was of any possible public 
usefulness.” The debates of the House of 
Commons are more fully reported and dis- 
cussed than those of the contemporary body 
at Washington, but infinitely less than in 
Great Britain. It is unfortunately only too 
true that in the press and amongst the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and the 
provincial assemblies there is an odious and 
contemptible servility to party. ‘Nowhere in 
the English speaking world in normal times,” 
says Mr. Porritt, who is one of the most 
restrained of writers, “are party lines more 
rigidly drawn or more rigidly adhered to 
than in Canada.” 

The forms of government are democratic, 
yet the open secret is that the most potert 
rulers of Canada are the big interests which 
have their headquarters at Toronto and 
Montreal, but whose long arm extends to 
the remotest parts of the dominion. These 
interests can make their power felt in a way 
that would be incredible at Westminster and 
would no longer be attempted at Washing- 
ton. The result is that Canada, which 
should be one of the cheapest countries in 
the world, is one of the dearest. 

Mr. Porritt’s volume is most painstakingly 
exact, full and candid and it would be un- 
fair to expect him to travel outside the limits 
set by the editors of the series. Yet there 
is another and an infinitely more interesting 
Canada than appears in these pages. He 
who would understand even the merely pol- 
itical evolution of the dominion must think 
of the pathfinders of the Great Lakes, the 
prairies and the mountains; of the devoted 
Jesuit missionaries whose work is the one 


‘bright spot in the early history of European. 


occupation of Canada; of the railway build- 
ers who, though ruthless and unprincipled, 
had vision and imagination; of the fruit- 
growers of the maritime provinces and the 
farmers of the prairies; of the lumberjacks 
of the Great Lakes and the habitants of 
Quebec; of the Canada which in 1917 voted 
for union government, not because of the 
maneuvers of the political tricksters, but in 


-order not to “break faith with those who 


lie in Flanders fields,” 
R. P. Far.ey. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON DIRECT PRIMARIES 
By C. E. Fanning. H. W. Wilson Co. 
228 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.35 
This volume is’ characteristic of the De- 

bater’s Handbook Series. It is a fourth re- 

vised edition of a collection first issued in 

1905, in which the student of politics as well 

as the youthful debater may glean facts, 

speeches and opinions concerning the sub- 
ject of direct primaries. Among its fea- 

tures are a complete table of contents, a 

brief of the question for both negative and 

affirmative, a lengthy bibliography of bib- 
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liographies, general works and magazine 
articles on both sides of the question from 
1905 to 1918. Many of these articles may 
be secured from the Wilson Package Library, 
another triumph, like the series itself, of the 
age of specialization. 

The selected articles cover a wide range 
of excellence, of source and of opinion, One 
of them is worthy of special note: the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent out by the In- 
diana Bureau of Legislative Information te 
a large number of senators, governors, 
mayors, and other offcials) An appendix 
contains a convenient compilation of primary 
election laws for various states, and a brief 
summary of their main features. The book 
will acceptably meet the demand which ex- 
ists for this sort of work. 

SEDLEY H, PHINNEY. 


“ERIN GO BRAGH” 


To THe Epiror: Permit me to commend the 
article, Not Justice but Charity, in the Sur- 
vey for December 30, 1918. The dispassion- 
ate statement, especially coming from one 
who has had no little part in forming public 
opinion upon many questions, is a notable 
addition to the right views that have been 
expressed upon the vexed Irish problem. 

Puitie R. McDevitt. 
[Bishop’s House] 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


To THE Epiror: May I offer a word of ap- 
preciation for Mr. Devine’s excellent article 
on the Irish situation. It is unpopular, 
though true, to state that the Irish would 
have been mad to fight for England in the 
war. The first requisite in fighting for self- 
determination was the possession of it, This 
the Irish lacked. Some of them fought in the 
early stages of the war in the mistaken im- 
pression that home rule was imminent. Lloyd 
George’s convention took the last hope away. 
It left out Sinn Fein which, judging by the 
recent elections, forms no inconsiderable por- 
tion of Irish opinion. English propaganda 
is so powerful in America that it will take a 
long time before America really understands’ 
why Ireland did not fight. Your article is a 
great help. 

J. D. Hacxerr. 

New York. 


To THe Eprrox: In your issue of the Sur- 
vey of December 28, 1918, I read with great 
interest the article Not Justice but Charity 
by Edward T. Devine. I wish you would 
reprint my sonnet on Ireland which I en- 
close. I should be proud to have it appear 
on a page of the Survey. 


f 
IRELAND 
O starving Mother of heroic dead! 4 
Is there no hand raised in defense of thee 
Is there no voice to cry “She must be free, 
Whose sons on all earth’s battlefields have” 
bled, ‘ 
Whose daughters for the faith their tears 
have shed?” 
Coole ee Columbia lift her star-gemmed 
ea 
Triumphant over old-world tyranny 
Were’t not for thy heroic countless dead? 
Music and art and poesy were thine, 
[Continued on page 575) 
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HE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


is organized to meet the needs of intelligent men and women interested 
in the grave social, political, economic and educational problems of the 
day. Courses of lectures on important phases of reconstruction will be offered 
to those who desire to attend. In addition, small groups of specially qualified 
persons will be organized for the practical investigation of important questions. 
The work will be arranged with a view of preparing those who desire to enter 
the fields of journalism, municipal administration, labor organization, and the 
teaching of social sciences. 
The school will be open with an enlarged staff and a full program in 
October, 1919. In the meantime the following preliminary lectures will be 
offered from Monday, February tenth, to Friday, May third. 


Preliminary Lectures—February-May, 1919 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN. The Industrial HAROLD J. LASKI. 


Representative 


Transition from the Eighteenth Century 

to the Twentieth. 

An inquiry into the nature of- the 
changes which have taken place in indus- 
try from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
centuries, their consequences, and the 
relation of these changes to current ques- 
tions of peace and the self-determination 
of nations. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. The Re- 
lation of Education to Social Progress. 
An analysis of our current system of 

education, showing the need of its revision 

and an attempt to determine the ways in 
which it should be readjusted so as to for- 
ward the reform of existing evils. 


CHARLES A. BEARD, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Training for Public Service. 

Problems of American Government. 
These lectures will be given at the 

Bureau, 261 Broadway, and will deal with 

the practical methods involved in the de- 

velopment of efficient democracy. 


EMILY JAMES PUTNAM. Habit and 

History. 

How habit has dominated the individual 
in the past and how essential it is to recog- 
nize the effect of excessive and undesirable 
habit on concepts of nationalism, religion, 
the status of women, etc. 


Government. 

The working out of a new theory of 
representative government, the break- 
down of the system as conceived by the 
nineteenth century with special empha- 
sis upon the recent experience of England, 
France and America. 


WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL, The Price 
System and the War. 
The role of prices in modern life, the 
effect of peace upon prices, production, 
profits and wages. 


FREDERICK W. ELLIS. The Mind 
Viewed as a Factor in Social Adjust- 
ments. 

An introductory study of the technique 
of mental adjustments, the customary 
forms of social thinking, the measurement 
of mental efficiency and the methods of 
securing integrity of mind in the course 
of social experience. 


ROBERT BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, 
H. C. METCALF, W. E. MOSHER. 


Courses and field work in Employment 
Administration and Industrial Relations 
given at the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, combining lectures, 
readings and factory visits with the object 
of supplying definite technique as well as 
a sound point of view toward the human 
problems of industry and government. 


All applications and inquiries should be addressed to the Executive Secretary. 


Emma Peters SmitruH, Pu.D., 465 West 23xp Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 6636 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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SECOND RECONSTRUCTION NUMBER 


Features of the SURVEY for February 1 


The New Industrial Towns 


Civic reformers and real-estate interests have clashed 
over what is to be done with them. Congress has 
been holding hearings. Here, in photograph after 
photograph, the exact status of the government hous- 
ing projects will be shown. An incisive article by 
Richard §, Childs. 


Are the Cantonments to Be Scrapped? 


They are 3,000 miles nearer our campaign against 
disease, defect, delinquency than they were the 
trenches. A provoking challenge by an expert in 
industrial management. 


direct from his experience in paper mills and ship- 
yards, made the address of Robert B. Wolf, manager 
of the Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills at Sault 
Ste. Marie perhaps the most-talked-of paper at the 
recent annual meetings at Richmond. To Wolf, 
individuality is the key to conscious life purpose: a 
key to unlock many doors in the “house of tomor- 
row.” 


“An All-American Team of Community Workers” 


That is the way a veteran settlement resident des- 
cribes the staff which, with the cooperation of the 
governor of Pennsylvania and of local forces, the 


industrial community workers have set to work at 
Chester, Pa. Not a survey, not a housing investiga- 
tion, not a chamber of commerce “bigger Chester” 
campaign, but something different. 


AY.W.C.A. Worker in Soviet Factories 
Over 50,000 women are employed in the factories 
which fringe Moscow. ‘They make textiles, candy, 
cigarettes, buttons, leather, canvas, glue, glassware. 
An intimate account of working conditions among The Whitley Committee and After 
them ‘before and after the workers assumed control. Here Arthur Gleason carries his interpretation Of 


the newer democratic movements in British industry 
to a further stage. ‘The Federation of British In- 
dustries accepted the recommendation of the Whitley 
report. ‘The federation represents 9,000 firms, with 
a capital of over 9,000 million dollars. The British 
Trade Union Congress, with 5,000 members, ac- 
cepted it. The Ministry of Labour recently re- 
ported 9 national industrial councils in existence and 
19 in process of formation, The works committees 
and the part of large employers, 


A Comparison Between the Human Being and a 
Steam Power Plant 


Just that, and other equally unsettling analogies, 


The City of Man 


Paul Otlet is a Belgian, secretary of the Union of 
International Associations. He has clung to his 
ideals steadfastly through four years of exile, through 
life in bombarded cities, through loss of friends and 
kin, and here takes up the possibilities of interna- 
tional reconstruction, not so much in terms of gov- 
ernment as in terms of voluntary association. 


Reconstruction Bibliographies No. 2 


A summary of the most important literature on — 
Americanization methods, by C. C. Williamson, of 
the Study of Americanization. 


The National Guild Movement 
The recent literature reviewed by Harry W. Laidler. 


Turn over in your mind your friends and acquaintances. Here is 
one with a heart, a hard head, a glint of social vision in his eye. 
Perhaps he has been stirred by the war out of a narrower scheme of 
existence. Send us, if you will, the names and addresses of ten 
such and we will send them announcements of these Reconstruc- 
tion numbers, offering them the six January-June numbers for $1. 
Or, if you will—and it will help us the more—constitute yourself 
a committee of one and enlist five or ten such once-a-month sub- 
scribers for a six months period at a dollar each. 
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i, [Continued from page 572] 
“And freedom’s peace in golden days of yore, 
Ere grim invaders ravished thy fair shore, 
‘And tore thy sacred symbols from their 
shrine, 

rave little island! Lift thine eyes and see 
How God remembers. He will set thee free. 


(| Mary GENEVIEVE MANAHAN. 
Brooklyn, 


y THE CZECHOSLOVAKS 


_ To tue Epiror: Professor Miller in reply- 
ing to Mr. Phinney’s questions about the 
‘Czechoslovak expeditions in Siberia is care- 
ful to say that he knows nothing but hastens 
‘to place the blame for starting the trouble 
upon the Bolsheviki. Professor Miller is un- 
‘derstood to be in the confidence of Dr. 
“Masaryk. If that is so then he knows, what 
Dr. Masaryk knows, that it was French in- 
trigue that involved the Czechoslovaks in 
conflict with the Siberian soviets, that they 
‘struck at a time when the Russian soviet 
‘trusting them had placed no troops in Si- 
beria except a few thousands to chase 
Semenoff over the border whenever it was 
‘thought necessary. 

_ Does Professor Miller not know that Dr. 
‘Masaryk drew up a plan for military inter- 
vention, the first point of which insisted upon 
‘the entire Japanese army if the Allies were 
determined to intervene and last point of 
which repudiated the whole enterprise, say- 
ing that if the Allies were to consider the 
interests of Russia they would jettison the 
whole program? And isn’t it true that Dr. 
Masaryk recommended to the President co- 
operation with the soviet as the voice of the 
Russian people and that he is heart-broken 
that he was ever persuaded to consent to the 
use of the Czechoslovaks as the hangmen of 
the Russian revolution? 

And if the Czechoslovaks are not particeps 
criminis in this scheme to destroy soviet 
Russia, why was it necessary for America 
to send troops to guard the western march of 
the Czechoslovaks? Why did they choose the 
Siberian route instead of the road to Arch- 
angel to start for home? Why were there 
no Allied transports ready for the 20,000 
Czechoslovaks who had reached Vladivostok? 


Harry GOLDBERG. 
Philadelphia. 


STAMMERERS 


To THe Eprror: On June 29, 1918, you pub- 
lished a memorandum communication of the 
appeal for justice to the stammering school 
children addressed to the attorney-general 
and referred by him through the National 
Council of Defense to the commissioner of 
education. The public should know the re- 
sults. 

Essential features of the appeal: 1, The 
oral work exacted of the 200,000 stammerers 
in the schools confirms them in their impedi- 
ment; 2, the oral work is maintained in the 
interest of those who profit by the existence 
of stammering; 3, the positive treatments 
being introduced into the schools are not 
remedial but further intensify the impedi- 
ment; 4, the stammerers should not be de- 

rived of their natural opportunity to recover 
bit should be allowed to recite in concert, to 
write their recitations, or to remain silent 
and be marked on their written tests. 

Essential features of the action of the com- 
missioner of education: 1. In reference to the 
charges, “I haye no doubt that much of what 
say in regard to the improper treatment 
the stammerers in the schools and the 
jury done to them thereby is true; and 

er, I have no doubt that the specialist 
whom you refer who boasts of training 
teachers in a year is doing business on a 

basis” (letter, May 23, 1918); 2, 
. . . we have made arrangements with 
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Dr. Frederick Martin, director of speech im- 
provement of the public schools of New York, 
to prepare a bulletin or pamphlet for use 
upon the subject’ (letter, October 16, 1918). 
The commissioner’s letters were written by 
W. S. Small. 

Conclusion: In respect to the appeal for 
justice for the 200,000 stammering children 
in the schools, the charges are substantially 
sustained but the appeal is denied. 


Ernest TOMPKINS. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Order from Publishers 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listings may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
578). 

A NATIONAL CHILDREN’s Poticy. By Ray- 
mond G. Fuller. National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

Procress OR BiockaDeE? A plea for con- 
structive legislation. By Austin E. Grif- 
fiths, 912-14 White building, Seattle, Wash. 

MentaL Derectives IN INDIANA. Report of 
the Committee on Mental Defectives, Room 
93, State House, Indianapolis. 

Miners’ SAFETY AND HEALTH ALMANAC FOR 
1919. Compiled by R. C. Williams. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 
5 cents. 

PLANNING ButLpINcs FOR DAYLicnHT. By 
Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle, 
277 Broadway, New York city. 

THe INTERNATIONAL MIND. ‘THE SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF AMERICA’S ENTERING THE WAR. 
THe REORGANIZATION OF CHINA’s FINAN- 
CIAL SysTEM. By Baron Sakatani. Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mr. Isamu Kawakami, Sein- 
en Kwai Kwan, 10 Omote Sarugakucho, 
Kanda, Tokyo. 


RECONSTRUCTION ProBLEMS No. 2. HOovusING 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 2d. Ministry 
or RECONSTRUCTION. MEMORANDUM ON 


THE Munistrigs OF HEALTH BILL, 1918. 
RECONSTRUCTION ProsLeMs No. 3. THE 
DEMOBILIZATION AND RESETTLEMENT OF 
THE ArMy. 2d. H. M. tationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W. 
ze 


APPLIED EUGENICS 


Captain Paul Popenoe 


Formerly Editor of the Journal of Heredity (Organ of The American 
Genetic Association), Washington, D. C. and 


Roswell Hill Johnson 


Professor of The University of Pittsburg. 


Presents a more comprehensive development of the eugenic idea 
than any book so far published. 
cussion of the biological aspects of the question, particular 
emphasis is laid upon the practical methods of race betterment. 
The wide sociological significance of eugenics and its bearing on 
specific reforms, is treated with originality in chapters on the 
color line, war, taxation, rural life, socialism, child labor, unionism, 
vocational training, housing, feminism, sex hygiene, celibacy and 


450 pages, $2.10 


1919 


In addition to a thorough dis- 


NEW YORK 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN RELA- 


TION TO ADULT EDUCATION. Interim Re- 
port of the Committee on Adult Educa- 


tion. Ministry of Reconstruction, (Cd. 
9107.) H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 
Price 3d. 

Tue Truth Asout Butcaria. By A. T. 
Christoff. From author, Kansas _ City, 
Kansas. Price 25 cents. 


Tue I. W. W.: AN AUXILIARY OF THE GER- 
MAN ESPIONAGE SysTEM. By T. Everett 
Harré’ National Civic Federation, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. Price 
25 cents, 

Ministries OF HEALTH for England and 
Wales and Scotland. A bill introduced 
in Parliament, Noy. 7, 1918, by Dr. Ad- 
dison and others. Bill 108, H. M, Sta- 
tionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. Price 2d. 

Some RESULTS OF THE First YEAR’s Work. 
By Jules Schevitz, general secretary, Okla- 
homa Tuberculosis Association, Oklahoma 
City. 

Foop COoNsERVATION. Bulletin of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 
22 street, New York city. 

AMERICANIZATION IN DELAWARE. A _ state 
policy initiated by the Delaware State 
Council of Defense. Americanization 
Committee, Dover, Del. 

A REporT ON AN EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA IN 
THE CiTy OF CHICAGO IN THE FALL OF 
1918. By John Dill Robertson. Educa- 
tional Series, No. 15. Department of 
Health, Chicago. 

SANITATION OF RURAL WoRKMEN’S AREAS. 
Reprint No. 487 from the Public Health 
Reports. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dic. 

MisceLLtANgrous Lasor LAws. Issued under 
the direction of the Industrial Commis- 
sion. Prepared by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics and Information, Albany, N. Y. 

HEALTH HazarDs OF THE CLOTH SPONGING 
Inpustry. Issued under the direction of the 
Industrial Commission. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Inspection, Albany, N. Y. 

Tre Gary Pusric ScHoors. INDUSTRIAL 
Worx. By Charles R. Richards. Gener- 
al Education Board, 61 Broadway, New 
York city. Price 25 cents. 

An Epist_e or Peace. National Association 


THE ~ 
Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


Six Months Courses in 


Social 
Psychiatry 


Medical Social 


Service 


beginning 


February 3rd, 1919 


For details apply to 


FRANK D. WATSON 


Acting Director 


1302 Pine Street Philadelphia 


The Nation 


ITH its International Re- 

lations Section furnishes the 
stuff of which enlightened public 
opinion is made. Weekly it con- 
tains editorials and discussion rep- 
resenting the best liberal thought of 
the day—in the fields of politics, 
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Allotments and Allowances 
By Edward T. Devine 


VERYONE agrees that the Allotments and Allow- 
ances Section of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
has broken down—in the same sense that the manu- 
facture of aeroplanes and the construction of an 

American fleet for service in the war and government control 
cf prices in the interest of tax-burdened consumers and the 
censorship and the soldiers’ post-office and pay records and the 
reporting of casualties broke down. ‘That is to say, it was 
too big a job for the people to whom it was entrusted, in the 
time in which it had to be done. 

Complaints of delays and blunders in the awarding of allow- 


ces and in the mere sending forward to families of allot- 


ments withheld from the pay of soldiers and sailors have been 
reaching the bureau at the rate of several thousand a day. A 
big staff of clerks has been occupied merely in handling the 
correspondence on this subject referred by congressmen, and 
another to attend to the “emergency” cases, such as those in 
which a delay of more than ninety days is alleged and those 
referred by the Red Cross. Often both rooms have been busy 
explaining to the different intermediaries about the same cases, 
while letters from the same families were coming also direct 
to the bureau. 

Since the armistice the general dissatisfaction, patriotically 
suppressed during the war, has been finding frequent and em- 
phatic expression, both in the press and on the floors of Con- 
gress. Politicians are prophesying “reprisals” on the part of 
the returning soldiers, and a congressional investigation has 
been demanded. The prevailing dissatisfaction has a sufficient 
basis of fact—even in the limited information that is available 
for the public—to put the administrators of the act on the 
defensive. 

It is the obvious obligation of those who would interpret 
public opinion on a question of this kind, and who would desire 
to form an unprejudiced impression of their own, not only to 
consider the unprecedented difficulties presented by the task, 
but also to do everything possible to protect the bureau against 
such unfair criticism as might actually impair its usefulness. 
The bureau must not only complete its work in the matter of 

otments and allowances, Demobilization will rapidly re- 
duce this particular huge task. The same bureau, however, 
o the responsibility for the administration of the compensa- 

ion features of the law—what the Treasury Department calls 

e modern American substitute for pensions—and of the in- 

ce against death or total permanent disability. From 
w on compensation and insurance will be of increasing im- 
portance, This work must be well done; and to the end that 
it may be well done the Bureau of War Risk Insurance must 
public confidence and support, regardless of its success 
br failure with allotments and allowances. To admit its 
failures and to make sure that any inefficiency which the pres- 
ure of the first year has revealed will not be continued in the 

inistration of the more pecans features of the war 


risk insurance act will be the best way to insure that support 
and public confidence. 

Even the work that must still be done by the Section on 
Allotments and Allowances is far from negligible. ‘The forty- 
odd thousand claims for exemption which were still pending 
when the armistice was signed must be decided and the deci- 
sions executed. The money which has been paid to the wrong 
persons, whether throvgh fraudulent representations and mis- 
understandings on their part or through mistakes made by 
the bureau, must be recovered. The money that is due to 
persons who have not yet received the full amount to which 
they are entitled must be paid. The complaints that have 
reached the bureau and those that still may come must be recti- 
fied—as far as that is possible by means of deferred payments 
and explanations. Moreover, the end of demobilization is not 
yet in sight. It may easily be that the bureau has still before it 
a longer period of dealing with allotments and allowances than 
has elapsed since the act went into effect. It is of the highest 
importance that before this section of the bureau closes its 
doors everything possible shall be done to clear up all the mis- 
understandings and to do at least tardy justice. Otherwise, a 
brief and hectic experience in this field is likely to stand for 
years to the discredit of federal administrative capacity. 


I: The Family’s Point of View 


HE secretary of the treasury/in his annual report, after 

referring to the enormous volume of work, involving liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of transactions, reflects—quite justly 
—that the achievements of the bureau are less likely to attract 
public attention than are its deficiencies and errors. The errors 
have certainly been numerous and the deficiencies obvious. 
Checks have been sent to the wrong person and to the wrong 
address and in the wrong amount. Correction of such errors 
has been exasperatingly slow. Checks returned to the bureau 
because they are in excess of the amount due are not acknowl- 
edged, and several months later the regular monthly checks 
stop coming and demand is received for repayment of the 
excess long since returned. The bureau has remained silent 
and seemingly unresponsive in the face of repeated appeals for 
the remedy of obvious mistakes. 

Allotments to which the claimants are clearly entitled, and 
of which they are literally in dire need, have failed to come. 
As the enlisted man has received only half his pay, he. could 
not, of course, make direct remittances. Instances, indeed, are 
not uncommon of men who have been put in the position of 
debtors to the government, by some such combination of cir- 
cumstances as this: A single man enters the service and makes 
an allotment to his mother; later he marries and becomes sub- 
ject to the compulsory allotment; a notice to stop the Class B 
allotment or to reduce it to the minimum required in order to 
secure the allowance is sent to the bureau, but is not acted 
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upon ; the two allotments plus the premium on insurance which 
the man has taken out—all charged against his pay account— 
exceed the amount of his pay. 

The most fertile imagination could not have invented all 
the different kinds of mistakes that have been made; the most 
philosophical and long-suffering dependent family would have 
exhausted its stock of patience and forbearance before some of 
the snarls had been untangled. All parts of the country seem 
to have suffered impartially. The mistakes have not all been 
in one direction. Overpayments as well as underpayments and 
no payments occur. Unfortunately they do not cancel one 
another. 

The first response of those engaged in the administration of 
the bureau, when complaints or reproaches begin, is apt to be: 
We know we have made mistakes; we know we have caused 
hardship; you cannot tell me of a case so bad that I cannot 
match it by a worse one, of a blunder so incredible that I 
cannot find you another more marvelous. 

About half the ‘‘trouble” that the Red Cross Home Service 
representatives with the army abroad found for their minis- 
trations was connected with allotments and allowances, ‘That 
is not to say that they accounted for half of whatever discon- 
tent there was among soldiers, for they came third in the list 
of the men’s grievances, after the delays in the mail and the 
misplacement of service records, which affected them more per- 
sonally and more immediately; but about half of the cases 
which were brought to the Red Cross by the men in the hope 
that they could help get things straightened out were about 
allotments and allowances which were not getting to the loved 
ones at home. 

Probably more than half the applications to the Red Cross 
Home Service in America from the families of the soldiers 
and sailors have been made because of difficulties in connec- 
tion with allotments and allowances. An estimate of 60 per 
cent is made by one executive who is in position to know about 
more than twenty thousand applications; and there is no rea- 
son not to assume that this is typical of the whole country. 
Now Home Service was intended to supplement—not to re- 
place—allotments by the men and allowances from the govern- 
ment. If it had had to deal only with rare cases of error such 
as might occur after every precaution had been taken, with 
exceptional cases of hardship for which through some oversight 
the law had failed to provide, or with such as because of some 
great misfortune require more than the law provides, this 
would have been quite within its scope and resources. Whether 
Home Service has been equal to the strain caused by the defi- 
ciencies of the bureau; whether it has been able to counteract 
the anxiety, worry, irritation and indignation caused by the 
innumerable mistakes and the endless delays; whether it has 
been ingenious enough and weil enough informed about the 
complexities of the administration of the law to get to the bot- 
tom of the trouble in most of the cases coming to its atten- 
tion, or has simply in the aggregate added more confusion to 
the maze, is open to grave doubt. 

A few typical—really typical—cases from different parts of 
the country may be cited. Harrowing details have been 
omitted. Our purpose is not to arouse feeling, but to illus- 
trate the kind of mistakes which occur, whether in the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, in the War Department or elsewhere, 
and how they appear from the family’s point of view: 


Case No. 1. A good little woman whose home is in the South- 
west was married on January 19, 1918, to a private who had been in 
the regular army before the war. He made her an allotment of 
$20 when they were married, and she was entitled to an additional 
$15 by way of allowance, making $35 in all. Since then she has 
become ill with tuberculosis and is temporarily dependent on an 
uncle. In March she received a check for $130. Realizing that this 
was too much, and being threatened with criminal prosecution if she 
accepted any money to which she was not entitled, even if the mis- 
take was the bureau’s, she returned the check for correction. In 
April she received $35, the correct amount for one month. In May, 


June and July the check came regularly for the right amount. Then . 


remittances ceased, and she heard nothing from the bureau until a 
peremptory letter under date of November 20 asked for the imme- 


she received another check in the same amount, which she also} 
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diate return of “overpayment” in the amount of $48. m) 
being indebted to the government at this time, the government in} 
fact cowed her $120, more than half of which had actually been 
deducted from her husband’s pay. iz 

Case No. 2. Another woman, whose husband entered the service 
in March, 1918, received nothing until October, when a check came; 
for $240. As this was obviously incorrect, since her allotment and) 
allowance amounted to $30 a month, she promptly returned it. Then 


returned. Since then she has heard nothing further from Washington, 


Case No. 3. For seven successive months a check was addressed 
to a certain woman in care of a local relief agency. Each month the} 
society has sent it back, with the statement that they were unable} 
to find the woman, and—after the first time—adding that this waasj 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth or seventh time that the check) 
had been returned. The seventh came in November. By this time) 
there may have been an eighth and a ninth. | 


Case No. g. A Texan enlisted in October, 1917, and made an 
allotment to his wife. Over a year later she had received nothing 
Her health had broken down from overwork. Her husband cabled} 
from France for news of her and his letters showed that he wasi 
worried. No replies have come to the inquiries she has sent direct} 
to the bureau, nor to those made by others in her behalf. 


Case No. 5. One of our faturalized Mexicans presents a bewilder-| 
ing series of complications. He had not been supporting his family, 
but on the ground that he had one to support he was excused on} 
his first appearance before his local board. His wife, however, in-j 
formed the board of the situation; whereupon he was inducted into} 
the service. He told his wife that at any rate she would get nothing 
out of it, and he sailed for France—on the Tascania—without making 
her an allotment. The boat on which he was being carried to} 
France to fight for his adopted country—but not, if he could help it,} 
for his fireside—was torpedoed, and this precious conscript was re-| 
ported among the lost. His wife went into deep mourning, andi} 
charity supported the family. Then came news that he had been} 
saved and application was made on his wife’s behalf for a- com 
pulsory allotment, duly supported by copies of marriage and birth) 
certificates. This was in April. In July inquiry as to progress was 
made of the bureau. In September the bureau replied that thi 
man had made an allotment to his sister, to which a suitable allow- 
ance had been added; and in October the puzzling information was 
supplied that he had made an allotment to his father. The alleged 
sister and the alleged father were apparently unknown to the bona! 
fide wife, and all three live in different towns. To add to the confusion! 
a letter addressed to the commanding officer of the company in which; 
this too dutiful son and brother but not sufficiently responsible head! 
of a family was understood to be serving brought the information’ 
that no such unit existed. 


Case No. 6. Last summer a soldier’s wife in the Middle West 
received a check for $206. Knowing that it was incorrect, she 
returned it. Early in August came a letter telling her that she’ 
had been overpaid $176, to which she replied by explaining that! 
she had returned the check without cashing it. In September she! 
again received a check for $206, which she again returned. In! 
November the bureau again wrote her that she owed the government 
—this time $86. The truth was that the government owed her $120,| 
the amount of three months’ payments. 


Case No. 7. One man was discharged soon after entering the! 
army. The allotment and allowance continued to come to his wife. 
To the end of November, 1918, checks to the amount of $300 had 
been received and returned, with the repeated explanation that the’ 
man was no longer in the army. 


Case No. 8. An unmarried son entered a naval training station 
early in January, 1918, and on January 15 made an allotment to his 
mother. As no money had been received by the end of April an 
inquiry was made, to which the bureau replied that the award had 
been made, to be effective from February 1. The family has not yet 
received any payment. They need the money badly. One of the 
sisters is in delicate health, but refuses to stop working because she is) 
unwilling to become indebted in any way and is looking for the long 
overdue check from Washington to come each month. The accumu- 
lated indebtedness of the bureau to this family was $200 in November. 


Case No. 9. For a year the divorced wife of a soldier has been 
trying to get the allotment due for the support of her child. (She is 
not entitled to one herself, as she was not in receipt of alimony.) 
After eight months, in August, came a notice from the bureau that 
an award of $8 a month had been made, effective November 1, 1917. 
The father’s commanding officer reports that the money has been 
deducted from his pay each month, but thus far, although continuous 
efforts have been made to secure payment from the bureau, nothing 
has been received. : 


Case No. Io. Another divorced wife had been receiving alimony, 
and received an award in the same amount, $12 a month, as well as# 


*Assuming, that is, that no payment was due for January, and that the check 
received in April was, in accordance with the bureau’s system, 
check, covering apportionment of February pay. 
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an award for her child. Before the first check arrived she married 
|again, thus forfeiting her claim to her own allotment. The money 
came in two checks, one for the wife, and one for the child, each 
covering five months because of back payments due. The check for 
the wife’s allotment was returned, with an explanation. Each 
{month since, however, a check for $12 has been received, and each 
‘month returned with the same explanation. 


Case No. 11. A young mother with two little babies received her 
‘payments in an unaccountably erratic way, as if they were made only 
fon specific request. In February a check covering three months 
| (though this was not the beginning of the payments made to her) 
was received. Nothing came in March. After an appeal in April, 
another check—this time for a single month—was elicited. A later 
appeal resulted in—or, to be exact, was followed by—a munificent 
check for $420 about the first of August. This was held uncashed 
| for six weeks, awaiting some explanation from Washington, but as 
none came it was then cashed and the amount of the surplus, as 
calculated by the beneficiary, was returned. This was done about 
the middle of September. Two months later nothing had been 
|heard from the bureau, either in acknowledgment of the repayment 
or in recognition of the family’s continuing claims. 


Case No. 12. A boy enlisted in June or July of 1917, before the 
law was passed. A year later, on June 15, 1918, he made an allot- 
ment of $15 to his mother, and the bureau awarded a government 
allowance, effective November 1, 1917. No money was received 
until November, 1918, and before that the mother had died. 


Case No. 13. On November 10, 1917, an Arizona man who had 
already served two enlistments in the army, was drafted. He made 
| the compulsory allotment, and the allowance of $25 was added for 
his wife and baby. Payments came in successive months as follows: 
$28, $40, $40, $40, $28, $5. The last was in April. In response to 
inquiries the bureau reported that the soldier had been discharged 
on March 6. He and his family and his officers a!l recognize that 

he is still in service, but to December no further payment has been 

secured for his family, and he says that he has received no pay since 

March. 

_ Case No. 14. An award in another instance was revised to become 

' effective in February instead of the preceding November ,which meant 
that the wife had received overpayment of $101. The bureau 
wrote her that $60 of this overpayment would be offset by with- 
holding the monthly payments for June and July, asking her to 
return the rest, i. ¢., $41. She at once sent a postal order for this 
-amount. Nothing more was heard from the bureau until a letter 
came, dated October 22, which, ignoring the previous arrangement 
which had been made for adjusting the discrepancy, ignoring also 
_ the postal order sent several months before in response to this 
arrangement, informed her that the overpayment had been met by 
_ withholding her $30 checks for June, July and August, and sending 
her only $19 for September. As late as the middle of December 
she had not received anything further—neither the promised $19 nor 
_ the $30 due for October, nor yet the $41 which she had returned 
six or eight months before at the bureau’s request. 


aie From the Point of View of 
Washington 


ETWEEN December 1, 1917, and October 31, 1918— 
that is, to the end of the first year of the operation of the 
- law—the bureau had disbursed over $225,000,000 to the fam- 
ilies of enlisted men in the army, navy, marine corps and coast 
_ guard; some 57 per cent of which was for allotments held out 
_ of the men’s pay and 43 per cent for allowances added by the 
_ government. By the end of the year about a million checks 
_ were mailed each month, the sums paid out in them amounting 
to over a million dollars a day. 
__ After hearing such stories as those which have been out- 
_ lined above, and which are only a few of the thousands that 
_ could easily be collected, and in face of the uniform testimony 
_ from all who come in contact with the operation of the law, 
it is difficult not to conclude that “‘these wise and just provi- 
sions” which “reach to every corner of the land,” and are de- 
signed to “take the fear out of the hearts of the conscripted 
men” and to “put enthusiasm into the hearts of their families 
_ from whom they are taken away,” have fallen somewhat short 
of realizing the aim of the Treasury Department “to make 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance the most efficient as it is 
the largest organization of its kind.” The well-intentioned 
effort of the government to see to it that the men do the right 
thing by their families—now undertaken for the first time by 
the federal government—becomes, as Mr. Taft might say, 
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“not merely ridiculous, but even laughable,’’ when it results in 
Uncle Sam’s keeping the money in his own pockets for months 
at a time or sending it hit or miss to persons who have no 
claim to it; and its benevolent plan for supplementing this en- 
forced contribution from the head of the family by an addi- 
tional allowance out of government funds fails, to say the 
least, to accomplish all that was intended when the payments 
are delayed or uncertain or followed by a sudden demand for 
a return of the whole or a part of what has been received. 

A French journal narrates the love affair of one of the “boys 
américains” in France. His courtship of a girl in the village 
where he was stationed progressed to the point of proposing 
marriage, whereupon the parents prudently addressed inquiries 
as to his standing at home to the mayor of his town in America. 
The reply spoke of him in the highest terms, adding that he 
was an excellent father, sending nearly all his pay for the 
support of his wife and three children. Notwithstanding this 
satisfactory testimonial, sighs our French contemporary, the 
marriage will not take place. In the absence of more sub- 
stantial proof, the incident may serve to support a faltering 
confidence that there may be a great many families who have 
had no grievance or annoyance arising out of this plan for 
their welfare while their husbands and sons and brothers were 
serving under arms. It is not at all impossible that, as officials 
of the bureau have estimated, 85 per cent of the transactions 
have gone smoothly and without complaint. 


The Problem of Organization 


THE “prodigious amount of work” with which the bureau 
was faced “before even one check could be mailed” is sum- 
marized briefly in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


Forms had to be printed and sent to applicants in the army along 
the coasts, on the border of Mexico, and wherever United States 
troops, seamen and marines were stationed. ‘These had to be re- 
turned and reviewed, allotments and allowances checked up, award 
cards prepared setting forth the correct amounts, the cards turned 
over to the accounting division where checks were prepared, and the 
checks mailed to beneficiaries. For this work a period of only one 
month and twenty-five days was allowed. Theoretically, checks 
should have been actually sent out about December 1, 1917, but it was 
physically impossible for the men in the field to receive the applica- 
tions, assimilate the instructions, fill out the forms and get them 
back to the bureau, have them examined and acted upon and pay- 
ments made by that date. It would have been a most difficult task, 
even had an efficient corps of clerks been waiting to do the work. 
But sufficient clerical and supervisory help of any kind, efficient or 
inefficient, was not at first available, nor was office equipment—tables, 
chairs, desks and typewriting machines, not to mention the more 
intricate labor-saving devices used in the modern office. Nor was 
there to be had in Washington adequate office space for the work. 


Wives and mothers, however, who use up their savings and 
then their credit, and then perhaps move to cheaper quarters, 
and finally apply to the Red Cross for an advance until the 
long overdue remittance is received, their hearts sick with 
deferred hope of the coming of the government check to which 
they know they have been entitled from the beginning, cannot 
be expected to consider—as the secretary of the treasury rec- 
ognizes they are “not inclined” to consider—‘‘the gigantic 
nature of the organization problem with which the officials of 
the bureau have been struggling, as a sufficient excuse for the 
delay in the settlement of their individual problems.” What 
they are more apt to feel is the gigantic nature of their own 
problem, picturesquely expressed by the wife who wrote to the 
bureau, “Now you will have to keep me up, or who in the hell 
will if you don’t?” or, as another woman says, in what was 
perhaps an unnecessarily direful threat, “I have not received 
my husband’s pay and will be forced to lead an immoral life” ; 
or in the simple but eloquent statement from another letter, 
“T am a poor widow, and all I have is at the front.” 

To what extent the bureau has really failed; to what extent 
the mistakes are due to factors of general inefficiency; to 
what extent they are due to delinquencies on the part of the 
army and navy, or of the enlisted men or their families or 
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their friends, it is not possible at this time even to guess, 
much less to assess. ‘To pass judgment and to attach respon- 
sibility is not our object. That can be done only after a thor- 
ough and authorized examination of all the evidence—the 
three or four million blanks with their accompanying papers, 
and the other records which are contained in the files of the 
bureau. It is possible, however, even with the superficial 
acquaintance which is the best an outsider can claim, to see 
certain explanations for a large proportion of the trouble, 
some of them inherent in the situation created by the law, 
some of them lying in methods adopted by the bureau. 

The work of the bureau may be compared with that of the 
shipbuilding project of the government, and at the end of a 
year there were few ships in operation, desperately as they 
were needed; with the manufacture of aeroplanes, and at the 
end of the first year of war most of our trained aviators were 
still idle or using airplanes provided by other nations; with 
the reporting of casualties, and many a parent has received a 
letter written by his son after the date on which he had been 
ceported killed in action; with quasi-official or private agencies, 
and these are fortunate in not having to submit to the test of 
getting specified sums on particular dates to those who have 
legal claims explicitly defined in advance. No telephone com- 
pany or other private business corporation ever had to organize 
so large a business for a service so brief. Possibly the conclu- 
sion will be that it cannot be done without some such deficien- 
cies and errors as have occurred. 

Lack of devotion and industry on the part of the personnel 
of the bureau is one explanation which seems to have no appli- 
cation. A visit to the New National Museum and the twelve 
other buildings scattered from Tenth and B streets to Fif- 
teenth and K in which the work of the bureau is distributed 
leaves the impression of an exceptionally hard-working and 
serious staff. Nothing could be farther from the traditional 
idea of a government office. More than once the entire staff 
has remained on duty for twenty-four hours at a stretch, to 
get out the monthly checks. Idle dreaming and social conver- 
sation is conspicuously absent in the great rooms crowded with 
clerks and typists. The underlying motive of the men in 
charge of different parts of the machinery is evidently “‘to see 
that these people get what is coming to them,” to carry out 
the intention of the law. 

Anyone who has tried to organize and train even a small 
office staff will appreciate the appalling difficulties in creating 
one that would have to answer twenty thousand letters a day 
—to mention only one detail of the office routine—many of 
them containing queries calling for an exact knowledge of 
the organic law as well as the ability to understand what is 
meant by a person unused to writing letters. A training school 
had to be organized, in which during six months nearly a 
thousand students were put through a two weeks’ course of 
intensive instruction. A hundred women were needed merely 
to sort and distribute the mail; fifty translators to interpret 
letters in foreign languages; by the end of the year the total 
staff of the bureau, including all sections of both divisions, 
had risen to thirteen thousand. In the disbursing office three 
eight-hour shifts kept the machinery in operation all around 
the clock. The unsatisfactory living conditions in Washing- 
ton tended to increase the “labor turnover” in the bureau; 
during the month of September one-twelfth of the clerical 
force had to be replaced. 

As the law explicitly provides that the amount of the award 
shall vary with changing circumstances in the family, that in 
fact “the amount of each monthly allotment and allowance 
shall be determined according to the family conditions exist- 
ing on the first day of the month,’”? it is necessary not only 
to keep track of the changing status of the man in the service, 
but also of births and deaths in the family and circumstances 


creating dependency which did not exist before or removing it ; 


7And this is a simplification of the original provision, which read “then 
existing,” instead of “existing on the first day of the month,” and involved 
calculations for fractions ef a month. 
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when it had existed. In some months there were as many J 
200,000 of these changes to record and act upon, and it has } 
been necessary to make adjustments in half a million awar 
altogether, out of the total 1,639,087 which had been made te | 
the end of October. 

The bureau was “behind” in its correspondence from the 
beginning—from before it was created, in fact—and seem- | 
ingly it has not been able to catch up. This has certainly mul- | 
tiplied its difficulties. Some of the circumstances detailed in 
the stories which we have reported can be explained on the 
theory that a second check and a third check were mailed be- 
fore a letter written promptly on receipt of the first had been | 
opened ; that a request for repayment was dispatched when the | 
check which had been promptly returned two months before | 
was buried under an accumulation of mail that had not yet } 
been examined. ‘| 

The inconvenience of offices scattered in thirteen different } 
buildings—including residences which had been “converted” | 
merely by clearing out domestic furniture and putting in | 
desks and telephones ; the National Museum, with cases pushed | 
back against the wall or stored in the basement; a vast space 
over Center Market, reached by a narrow outside staircase | 
rising out of the array of chickens and vegetables on the side- | 
walk; and office buildings of varying excellence—can also be | 
appreciated without a great effort of the imagination. The | 
filing cases which march: in a hollow square around the top 
floor of the museum are eloquent of the difficulty caused by | 
the relatively insignificant item of furniture. Every make of | 
filing cabinet must be represented ; they are of different heights, | 
and in sections of one, two, three or four units, apparently just — 
as they could be secured. Here are the four million allot- | 
ment and allowance blanks, one—at least—for each enlisted © 
man in the service, with the other documents that make up 
the history of this interesting and colossal experiment in family | 
warfare. | 


The Allotment and Allowance Blank 


CONTEMPLATED in advance, through the medium of authori- | 
tative explanations of the act by its framers and advocates, it 
seemed that it would be a simple matter to get the information ~ 
needed in order to determine the amount of the allotment and 
allowance. It was only necessary to ask the soldier whether 
he had a wife or child; to give him a chance to claim exemp- 
tion; to give the wife a chance to waive her right to an allow- | 
ance, after satisfying the government that she really did not | 
need it; and to ask the man if he wished to make a voluntary — 
allotment to Class B relatives, and to apply for a supple- 
mentary government allowance in their behalf if they were © 
dependent on him. He would tell the truth, because of the — 
penalty attached to misrepresentation of any material fact, | 
and because of the inducement offered in the shape of the gov- 
ernment allowance for the loved ones dependent on him, 

If the secretary of the treasury could have had a confidential 
talk with each soldier and sailor and could have secured the 
information in that way there might have been very little 
trouble. But it had to be done through the medium of blanks, 
filled out by the man—or, at any rate, over his signature— 
wherever he might happen to be, if he was already in service 
when the law went into effect, or at the time of induction, if 
he was called later; and a printed questionnaire, no matter — 
how carefully prepared, has—as is well known—a paralyzing 
effect on the mental operations of the average American citi- 
zen, even though he be. a college graduate. 

"This basic document, on which depended the award and 
future action of the bureau, is known as Form 1-B. It is not. 
so hard to cope with as last year’s income tax blank, but it is 
comparable to a schedule for an investigation of the standard 
of living. The phraseology in places must be puzzling to one 
not accustomed to complex ideas. 

It is axiomatic among those who have had experience in 
making investigations based on data such as are required here 
that the only way to ensure comprehension of the questions 
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the individual schedule, and to avoid answers unintention- 
% ambiguous or misleading, i is by having the blank filled out 

under the supervision of someone who is competent both to 
Mitenret it to the person under examination and to help him 
to formulate the correct answers. These forms were not 
filled out under such conditions. 

__ For the most part they were prepared in the training camps. 

The individual soldier had first registered; then he had filled 

out the draft questionnaire ; later he had been classified; and 
finally he was inducted into service. At this point he passed 

from the jurisdiction of the provost marshal-general to that 
of the adjutant-general. 
for decisions as to allotments and allowances had already been 
secured by military authorities as a basis for classification, but 
unfortunately there was no arrangement for passing this in- 
formation along from the provost marshal-general to the 
adjutant-general when the man was sent by his draft board to 
his induction camp. 

At the induction camp Form 1-B was only one of many 
blanks that had to be filled out, and the individual soldier 
was only one of several thousand men coming in at the same 
time. To the commanding officer all these formalities that 
had to be complied with must have seemed merely so many 
annoying requirements which interfered with his primary busi- 
ness of licking these recruits into shape. Ordinarily the men 
were lined up by the personnel officer before a row of typists, 
‘who filled out the blanks by putting down whatever the man 
told them, spelling the names as they sounded, writing the 
addresses as they reached the ear and were transmitted through 
the finger-tips, and of course without any questioning as to the 
facts, even though there might be palpable inconsistencies. 

_ The man had to sign his blank, to be sure, but that did not 
mean that he had examined it carefully or that he understood 
either the law or the phraseology of the questionnaire. His 

commanding officer had to witness it, but that did not mean 
that he took any responsibility for the statements contained 
in it. The personnel officers, as a rule—to say nothing of the 
clerks—were not well versed in the law, at any rate not in 
this section of it, and they were frequently changed, so that 
they did not acquire proficiency. 

These blanks, then, filled out in this way, without any veri- 
fication or supporting evidence, began to pour in to the bureau. 
The officials of the bureau “realized keenly that failure to act 
promptly and efficiently . meant suffering for the de- 

_pendents of men who had been called into the military or 

naval service and sent overseas or into training camps. Many 
pitiful cases of need came to the attention of the bureau, espe- 
cially as the winter closed in and the difficulty of obtaining 
coal and food was felt even by those not dependent on a gov- 

ernment bureau for support. It was plain to the bureau 
officials that their first duty to the country was to get help to 

the needy families of fighting men as quickly as possible. 
Every effort was bent toward the supreme end of getting 

checks to the dependents of soldiers and sailors as quickly as 
"possible. "es 

Without delaying,. therefore, to “make all proper investiga- 

 tions,”’ as provided in the law, as soon as a staff could be 
scraped together, the bureau began sending out checks, in 
accordance with the information on the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
blanks, sending them to the beneficiaries named, at the address 
_ given, in the amounts that seemed to be justified by the state- 
ments made—and with the results that might be anticipated. 
A deputy commissioner,, who was not connected with the 

_bareay at the beginning, says offhand that probably half of 
‘them came back. Addresses were incorrect. Names also 

"were incorrect. Many men, moreover, had “either forget- 

_ fully or deliberately omitted to mention one or more of their 
near dependents,’’* while others had named a woman without 

any legal claim in preference to their wife. 

_ *Annual repert of the secretary of the treasury, December 2, 1918; page 95. 

_ *From General Crowder’s letter to the local boards, mentioned below. 


Nearly all the information needed 
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The work of the allotments and allowances section of the 
bureau was thus based on a mass of inaccuracies and careless- 
ness and misunderstandings which it would have taxed the 
greatest administrative genius and the most expert office force 
to disentangle. If the information already in the possession 
of the local draft boards had been utilized, or if as much care 
had been taken to instruct the men about the filling out of 
Form 1-B as about the filing of an application for insurance, 
the task of the bureau might have been at least manageable. 

Last spring the bureau began to check up each regiment, 
systematically, when it was about to leave for the other side. 
The personnel officers in camp collected all the information 
they could get about the difficulties of their men, then brought 
their memoranda to the bureau, and the attempt was made to 
get everything straightened out before the men sailed. Finally, 
just before the armistice was signed, a plan was put into 
effect which would have obviated a large percentage of the 
difficulties if it had been adopted at the outset. The secretary 
of the treasury, through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
requested the secretary of war, through the judge advocate 
general and the provost marshal general, ‘‘to cause to be sent 
forward by local boards, at the time of induction, a one-page 
form, showing the principal facts as to the inducted man’s 
family.” In other words, the information in possession of the 
draft boards was to be put at the disposal of the bureau, and 
this would usually be sufficient—General Crowder says in 99 
per cent of all cases—to confirm or correct the blanks to be 
made out later at the camp. 

General Crowder’s letter to the local boards points out 
that all but two of the items required can be supplied from 
the answers to the draft questionnaire (going se far as to 
indicate the questionnaire items corresponding to the items on 
the new “family status report”) and that those two apply in 
only a very few cases. He estimates that this form will in 
most cases require less than five minutes to prepare, while ‘“‘it 
will save to the government millions of dollars and it will 
relieve thousands upon thousands of families from anxiety and 
distress due to delay in paying allotments and allowances.” 
Obviously what this means is that the lack of such coopera- 
tion during the preceding year had cost the government mil- 
lions of dollars in money improperly paid out, and had been 
the cause of anxiety and distress to “thousands upon thousands 
of families.” ‘This new form was to be transmitted with the 
induction papers to the camp, and was there to be attached to 
Form 1-B and sent with that to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 

This letter of the provost marshal general is dated October 
25. If it was mailed the same day the new plan had at most a 
chance to affect only the statements that were made out during 
the last two weeks before the induction of new men ceased. 
As far as an outsider can see, it might just as well have been 
in effect from the very beginning of the operation of the law, 
even though it involves cooperation between two departments 
of the federal government not merely, but even two offices 
within the War Department. 


The Problem of Identification 


EvEN before the first checks were mailed, thousands of letters 
were pouring in from families and their friends, to ask why 
the expected payments had not been received, or to make ex- 
planations or to ask advice about applications. Twenty bags 
full of mail, in fact, were waiting for the bureau in the Wash- 
ington post office even before the act was passed in October. 
As soon as the first batch of checks was mailed, they began to 
come back, “not found at address given,’ and more letters 
about those which were so lucky as to reach a destination 
where they found a claimant. 

These letters in the first few months rarely contained sufh- 
ciently definite and full information to identify the enlisted 
man concerned. Far from helping to clear up the difficulty, 
they more often only added to the confusion, The mother 
might refer to “my son Dick,” the wife to “my husband,” 
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omitting to mention his organization, or giving it incorrectly ; 
spelling her own last name perhaps differently from the spell- 
ing under which the man was enrolled; and writing from a 
town which might be different from the one which he had 
given as his home. .The sailor who had enlisted under an 
assumed name, and whose mother had remarried and in- 
quired about her allotment under her new name, so that the 
real name of the boy did not appear anywhere, was an extreme 
instance of confusion in names; but variations in spelling, 
which in the absence of adequate supplementary marks of 
identification made a great deal of trouble in a list of three 
or four million names, were common. Relatives might use the 
foreign spelling; the man himself an Americanized version; 
the camp clerk a phonetic reproduction, possibly with only 
initials in place of the full first names. 

New blanks were pouring in all the time, and new informa- 
tion about those already on file—changes in family circum- 
stances, the birth of a child, correction of misapprehensions or 
of misinformation previously given—all as difficult to identify 
and attach to the proper documents as were the appeals and 
threats. A telegram, “Baby born named Elizabeth wants 
allowance,” could not fail to excite admiration for Elizabeth’s 


precocious efficiency, but did not put the bureau in position to 


respond suitably. ‘The only thing which did not come—as it 
seemed to the officials of the bureau—was notification of 
changes in address. 

Even in a relief society with an accumulation of only a few 
thousand records, and with a high degree of efficiency in its 
registration bureau as a result of years of experience and an 
appreciation of the consequences of mistakes, it sometimes 
happens that the identity of two records is discovered only 
after the family has been under the care of two different 
branches of the society for some months, or after a family 
formerly well known to the society has been under treatment 
as a new case. ‘The situation presented to the bureau was in- 
finitely more difficult than that with which any existing private 
social agency has to deal, because of the great numbers of cases, 
the lack of any verification of the statements on the men’s 
blanks, the meagerness of the information usually contained 
in the letters from friends and relatives, the necessity of con- 
ducting all inquiries by correspondence—much of it reaching 
across the ocean, and much of it with persons unaccustomed to 
writing letters, the moving of the men with their organization 
from place to place, and the transfer of individuals from one 
organization to another. 

The only way to ensure certainty of identification in a body 
the size of the National Army is by the use of a serial number. 
It was not until February 28, 1918, after the loss of the Tus- 
cania had demonstrated its necessity, that the War Department 
adopted this plan. “No one single administrative act since the 
war began,” says the secretary 6. the treasury, ‘“‘has contributed 
to the simplification of the bureau’s work so much as the order 
to give every soldier a serial number.” 

Temporarily, however, it was a complication. By that time 
between a million and a half and two million applications had 
been received by the bureau, and it had the problem of attach- 
ing the numbers as issued to the proper records on file. This 
task was needlessly increased by “errors in telegraphing the 
first list’’ of numbers assigned, through which about a hundred 
thousand numbers were assigned in duplicate. Although the 
bureau “has given most careful thought to the problem of 
assigning these numbers to the proper records on file in an 
accurate and the most expeditious manner possible, and has 
called to its aid the best experts in the country,” it had still, 
at the date of the secretary’s report to Congress, “‘a very large 
number of records to which it has not been able to attach the 
serial number.” 


Investigations 


THE law provides that “upon receipt of any application for 
family allowance the commissioner shall make all proper in- 
vestigations and shall make an award.” In its anxiety to get 
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out checks to the families who needed them, as has been men 
tioned above, the bureau postponed its investigations, making 
as many awards as possible on the basis of the statements at 
hand in the soldiers’ and sailors’ blanks. Events soon reen- 
forced the provision of the law by demonstrating the need for 
“proper investigations.” | 
Wives of the ‘“‘Nones,” as they are called in the bureau (the 
men whose blanks indicated that they had no Class A de- 
pendents), began to be heard from; also the real wives of men 
who had made their allotment to another woman, and “other 
women” who had been under the impression that they were 
real wives. Wives would write, referring to what their hus- 
band had said on his last leave, when his blank declared that he 
had no idea where she was. Other wives, and mothers and 
other dependents, would enclose loving letters containing 
allusions to the payments they were entitled to, when—alas | 
for good intentions!—the-men had not taken the initial step 
to secure them. Ill-natured acquaintances of girls who had 
married two or more soldiers (the maximum number so far 
discovered is five), and were receiving allotments and allow- | 
ances on account of all of them, would send an anonymous let- | 
ter to arouse the bureau’s suspicions. Neighbors of well-to-do | 
parents who were receiving allowances which they did not | 
need would call attention to that miscarriage of justice. 
Before long every conceivable variety of domestic irregu-_ 
larity and misery had come to light and had to be reckoned 
with, in determining whether ‘‘good cause” existed for ex- 
cusing a man from the obligation to make an allotment to wife | 
or child or “former wife divorced.” The dependency of every 
Class B dependent on the enlisted man must be established. 
Investigations of the most delicate nature had to be made. 


Who Should Make Them? 


How to provide for these investigations was a troublesome 
problem. At first local public officials, usually postmasters, 
were called upon. Later, but not until spring, an Investiga- 
tion Division was established, . 
The Red Cross, with its network of Home Survie organ- 
izations designed to be within reach of every soldier’s and 
sailor’s family in the country, might have been a natural re-_ 
source. The Red Cross, however, was not inclined to under- 
take the obligation. Presumably it did not wish to complicate 
its mission of cheer and comfort by assuming the character of 
judicial investigator, and there may have been a consciousness 
that its organization was not sufficiently developed to meet the - 
rigid demands that such a responsibility would impose. While 
under ordinary circumstances it is undoubtedly preferable that 
the government should make its own investigations, rather 
than to rely upon a private agency for that service, there were 
many considerations in this case which would seem to argue ’ 
that this was an occasion for making an exception, The Red 
Cross has a quasi-official character; its organization, however 
embryonic in places, was at any rate more extensive than could 
be duplicated throughout the country; it had already stripped 
the social agencies of the country of all the experienced work- 
ers who could be spared, and it was able to pay salaries with 
which the government could not compete; Home Service work- 
ers were expected to be thoroughly acquainted with the law 
and its administration; they were in contact with many of the 
very families who would be under investigation; and the in- 
vestigations required were of a nature to be made more satis- 
factorily by social workers, calling lawyers to their aid, than 
by persons whose experience in investigation, if they had any, 
was limited to establishing relationships and other facts which — 
could be proved by documentary evidence. Whether a wife’s 
conduct was such as to justify her husband’s claim for exemp- 
tion, just what the absence of a member of the household might 
mean in the family budget, how much of his wonted contribu- 
tion, while he was at home, had been consumed by him, were 
some of the questions which had to be answered before a just 
decision could be reached in many cases. . 
The bureau was obliged to build up an organization for 
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‘securing such investigations in every corner, “every hamlet,” 
‘as soine of the officials like to think of it, in the United States. 
|The American Bar Association, public school teachers, public 
officials, individual social workers, were enlisted as local in- 
vestigators. “Field examiners” were trained and stationed in 
different parts of the country to handle the more difficult cases, 
such as those in which conflicting reports were received which 
| it was impossible to harmonize on the basis-of the local investi- 
gator’s report. There can be no doubt that there was con- 
siderable diversity of standards in investigation, and consequent 
unevenness in ultimate decisions, which might have been 
avoided if provision for the necessary inquiries had been made 
at the outset, with appreciation of the nature of the questions 
that would have to be examined. It may be questioned 
whether it was good judgment to make payments to Class B 
‘relatives in advance of investigation, only to demand repay- 
ment later, 


Misunderstandings 


It ts evident that the provisions cf the law with respect to 
vallotments and allowances have not been well understood by 
the men in service or by their families, and probably not always 
by their advisers in the Red Cross and other social agencies. 

Misunderstandings as to the administration of the law were 
equally prevalent. The bureau had no time to explain every 
transaction to all the persons concerned. It rarely acknowl- 
edged an inquiry or a complaint, probably because it seemed 
more important to use all its resources to arrive at the desired 
end in the case. “ 

Misunderstandings as to the facts in the case were neces- 
sarily frequent. It was at its simplest a three-cornered situa- 
tion: the bureau in Washington; the man in France or the 
North sea or Siberia or a training-camp; the family in New 
England or Oregon or Arizona or Italy or Iceland. When 
the Red Cross came in as an intermediary, the links between 
the bureau and the family were multiplied, and one wonders 
how many transformations in interpretation may have oc- 
curred in the process of passing the family’s point of view from 

the local chapter of the Red Cross to the headquarters of the 

division and thence to national headquarters and from there 
to the bureau, and in passing the bureau’s decision on the case 
back through national headquarters of the Red Cross to the 
division headquarters, to the local chapter, to the family. 


Changes in the Law or in Administration 


CERTAIN amendments to the law, and changes in methods on 
the part of the War Department, though unquestionably im- 
provements, have served temporarily to cause a great deal of 
confusion and delay. What was involved in attaching the 
serial numbers finally adopted by the army to the million and 
a half records already on file in the bureau has already been 
suggested. Another change which clogged the procedure for 
several weeks, and delayed some payments even for months, 
was in connection with the administration of voluntary allot- 
ments which carried no government allowances, Previous to 
July 1 the bureau had charge of these as well as of the others, 
but by orders of the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, they were made after July 1 through the regular army 
and navy channels, leaving with the bureau only those in which 
civilian dependents were concerned. ‘This was no doubt an 
improvement, but the adjustment involved many clerical 
transactions and the holding up of remittances to families dur- 
ing the period while the new system was being installed. 

An amendment of June 25 substituted a flat rate of fifteen 
dollars a month as the compulsory allotment, in place of the 
complicated provision of the original act, by which it was re- 
quired to equal the amount of the family allowance up to one- 
half the man’s pay. This change was a most desirable simpli- 
fication, for the old provision had made it necessary to keep 
track of every change in the man’s pay; but it involved re- 
viewing all the awards and revising many, payments to the 
family being withheld in the meantime. If the near approach 
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of the end of the war could have been seen, it is doubtful 
whether it would have been considered worth the trouble. 


Mistakes Pure and Simple 


FINALLY, both in the bureau and in the army and navy the 
same kind of mistakes have been made as are made by human 
beings everywhere. Papers have been hopelessly misplaced in 
the files, as happens in every office. Clerks have copied ad- 
dresses wrong; stenographers have omitted or changed vital 
words and those who dictated the letters have not noticed it 
when they signed them; correspondence clerks have misunder- 
stood the letters they were answering. Probably in the bureau 
there has been a larger proportion of such mistakes than would 
be tolerated on the average in a high-grade office, because the 
working conditions and the living conditions have been ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable, and that affects the quality of the work 
done by clerks and “brain-workers” quite as certainly as that 
done by machine operators and school children. Only hard- 
ened New Yorkers, as a recent editorial in the Evening Post 
pointed out, have acquired an immunity to overcrowding in 
home and office and streetcars and eating-places such as Wash- 
ington has had to endure for the last eighteen months. 

In the army, too, it is probable that there has been an un- 
due proportion of mistakes due to lack of attention, heedless- 
ness, carelessness, because the interest of the army has been 
concentrated on its primary task of fighting and preparing 
men to fight. To get men where they were to go, to feed 
them and clothe them, is more important, as a representative 
of the War Department is reported to have said on one oc- 
casion, than to pay them promptly-—though of course they 
ought to be paid promptly, too. Attending to matters con- 
nected with allotments and allowances could not be expected 
to rank above paying them. However that may be, the army 
did make mistakes. The story is told of a package of fifty 
thousand blanks which was sent inadvertently to France from 
camp instead of to Washington, and only reached the bureau 
five or six months after the blanks had been made out. As 
they came from a division made up of representatives from 
all over the country, the trouble caused by this one blunder 
was spread far and wide, impartially. Men died or secured 
commissions or were discharged from the service, and the 
bureau received no notification from the army. Men were 
reported absent without leave or under suspension and pay- 
ments accordingly stopped; but when a little later they were 
reinstated, the bureau was not notified. Before the amend- 
ment about the amount of the compulsory allotment, it was 
necessary for the army to notify the bureau of every change 
in grade if it was to comply with the law, but frequently this 
was neglected. 


III: Pertinent Questions 


HE ffirst question which naturally suggests itself is 

whether the principal fault lies with the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the Treasury Department in which it is 
located, or with the War and Navy Departments for a lack of 
necessary cooperation, or with the soldiers and sailors and their 
families for not giving accurate necessary information and for 
having so many domestic infelicities and irregularities, or with 
the organic law. This quadrilateral inquiry might be debated 
endlessly and fruitlessly. A plausible case could be made out 
for each. The main official responsibility lies, obviously, with 
the secretary of the treasury, on whose behalf the law was 
framed and introduced, who selected the director of the 
bureau, and who has had all the credit for the merits of a 
popular measure. 


Location of the Bureau 


WHETHER it was really wise to put the awarding of allow- 
ances and compensation in the Treasury Department when 
there was already in the Department of the Interior a Pension 
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Bureau with a great building and a big staff, experienced in 
many features of the work created by the new law, is a query 
which was impatiently brushed aside by the framers of the act. 
The “modern American method” of compensating for death 
and disability was not to be humiliated by association with 
Civil War pensions. Now that we are in position to observe 
the relative efficiency of the two bureaus the question will 
recur, Perhaps the insurance—the simplest part of the three- 
fold undertaking embodied in the law—which is paid for by 
the insured, although at government rates, might be regarded 
as a purely financial transaction. How compensation, which 
is on exactly the same gratuitous basis as pensions, can be 


gravely administered as if it were a wholly different kind of, 


provision for disabled soldiers, and for the families of those 
who have died, from that made by the same generous govern- 
ment fifty years earlier for the same kind of sacrifices, it is 
difficult to see. A rose by changing its name no more develops 
a different “underlying spirit” than it does a new odor. When 
the government rearranges its bureaus, as it inevitably must 
before long, cannot the Pension Bureau be elevated to a place 
in the public estimation which will enable the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance te recognize a kindred perfume and underlying 
spirit ? 


The Hulls and Cargoes Nucleus 


THE query arises also whether the small bureau created in the 
Treasury Department in 1914 to insure the hulls and cargoes 
of ships against the risks of traversing the seas during the war 
really was the natural “nucleus” for a great system of social 
insurance, compensation, allotments and allowances, for sol- 
diers and sailors and their families. Has not the event shown 
clearly that wholly different administrative ability was re- 
quired for this great scheme of social insurance which the act 
brought into operation from that which presumably was suc- 
cessfully administering the bureau for the insuring of hulls 
and cargoes? 

‘These questions are not now raised for the first time. They 
were raised at hearings and in Congress. Perhaps they should 
have been considered more carefully and answered differently. 


Decentralization 


A FAIR question arises as to whether the work of the bureau 
might not have been decentralized from the start, somewhat 
on the analogy of the Federal Reserve Bank. At one stage a 
half-hearted attempt was made in this direction, but only one 
permanent local district office was organized and maintained, 
viz., that in New York city. If local headquarters had been 
established in each section of the country, and had been en- 
trusted not only with the making of necessary investigations of 
Class B dependents, but also with the actual making of pay- 
ments to families, this might at least have solved the difficult 
problem of finding enough floor space. It might also have 
been easier to recruit the necessary staff and to find the neces- 
sary furniture. 

Possibly decentralization might have made cooperation with 
other federal departments slightly more difficult, but only ig- 
norance of the actual extent of such cooperation, or a deficient 
sense of humor, would lead one to urge this as an argument 
against it. Possibly there would have been different standards 
of efficiency in the different local offices, a certain range of 
difference in interpretation, a certain degree of sacrifice of the 
superficial uniformity so dear to a democracy, but there would 
have been more substantial justice. 


Utilization of Draft Boards 


Too late it was discovered that the local draft boards already 
had nearly all the information which the bureau needed in 
order to decide about allotments and allowances. The query 
arises whether further usc might not have been made of the 
local boards, in the making of corroboratory inquiries, and 
whether they might not even have been developed into perma- 
nent local committees in charge of allotments and allowances 
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and compensation benefits, like the local committees under the | 
Ministry of Pensions in England. | 


The Serial Number 


SHOULD not the War Department have realized at the be- 
ginning of the war the necessity for a serial number for all. 
soldiers? ‘There was abundant precedent in the practice of 
European armies for this obvious method of identification, 
Apparently it took the sinking of a transport to bring it home 
to our military authorities. What part of the expense of | 
conducting the Bureau of War Risk Insurance would have } 
been obviated, and what amount of hardship would have been | 
prevented, if through the use of a serial number the bureau | 
and the army and the congressman and the Red Cross and the 
dependent family and the man himself could have made one } 
another know who it was that was married or divorced or | 
single; that had neglected to make an allotment or had changed } 
his name; that had been court-martialed or promoted or } 
transferred; that had been killed or saved from drowning— | 
all this can never be calculated. The war is over, but the les- | 
son of the value of the serial number should be remembered } 
whenever we next have occasion to make a registry of a 
million persons. 


a a 


Cooperation Between Departments 


SHOULD there not have been better cooperation between the 
War and Navy Departments and the Bureau of War Risk In- | 
surance? We have already indicated many respects in which | 
there was a failure of such cooperation. But the initial diffi- 
culty seems to have been at the top. If the allotments made 
possible by the increase in the soldiers’ pay and the allow- 
ances made for the families were to serve the purpose of im- — 
proving the morale of the army, there was evidently an ~ 
elementary necessity for the closest cooperation between the 
bureau and the army and navy. In fact, the military organi- — 
zation seems to have been rather indifferent to the needs of the 
families of the fighting men. Individual officers—especially 
personnel adjutant officers—no doubt felt grave anxiety about 
the delays and mistakes which were pressed upon their atten- 
tion. If there had been ideal cooperation between the War 
Department and the bureau the causes could not have re- 
mained so long undiscovered and remedies would certainly 
have been more promptly applied. 


Conclusion 


One last uncomfortable inquiry remains. Should we have 
expected efficiency in a War Risk Insurance Bureau? Is 
there any such thing as efficiency on the earth—at any rate 
on this side of the Atlantic ocean—or any good reason why 
there should be? If efficiency could have been relied upon, © 
would not Germany have won the war? Who wants efficiency 
anyway? If the schools were efficient we would not have had 
illiteracy in the army, and allotment blanks would have been 
filled out properly. If churches and social agencies were 
efficient there would have been a stronger sense of family © 
solidarity and fewer rival claims on allotments. We put up 


“with inefficiency in office, shop, farm, kitchen, railway, mine, 


classroom and nursery; in official, industrial, domestic and 
charitable relations, Why become so exacting when allot- 
ments and allowances fail? We hardly expect President Wil- 
son to succeed in bringing about a league of nations, although 
every consideration under heaven demands it. Why should we 
have expected Mr. McAdoo to mail a million checks a month 
to the right people? 

By the answers which we instinctively give to such ques- 
tions we reveal our social philosophy. If we express our 
disappointment it is only that we do believe in efficiency. If 
our criticism has seemed unsparing, it is nevertheless wholly 
sympathetic with the purpose of the act and with its admin- 
istration. What is called for is not a post mortem, but a 
series of perhaps minor surgical operations on a living or- 
ganism, in which there is promise of a long and useful life. 
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BP. Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey 
2.65. 


NGLISH LEADERSHIP. An essay by J. N. 
Larned. ‘With an introduction by Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. 400 pp. Price $2.75; 
by mail of the Survey $2.87. 
ELECTED ARTICLES ON A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 256 pp. Price $1. 50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 
HE STATE. By Woodrow Wilson. Revised 
by Edward Elliott. D. C. Heath & Co. 
554 pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 
$2.15. 
Jan Book OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
By members of the faculty. University 
of Wisconsin. 266 pp. Price $.50 post- 
paid. 
Jo Cares? By Cosmo Hamilton. Illus- 
trated by Richard Culter. Little, Brown 
& Co. 342 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.60. 
HE Curious Quest. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. 308 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 
HE APARTMENT Next Door. By William 
Johnston. Illustrated by Arthur William 
Brown. Little, Brown & Co. 301 : 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 
UTLINES OF SociAL PuHiLosopHy. By J. S. 
Mackenzie. Macmillan Co. 280 pp. 
rice $2.60; by mail of the Survey $2.70. 
BRSONAL HyGIENE AND Nursinc. By Louisa 
C. Lippitt. New-World Science Series. 
Edited by John W. Ritchie. World Book 
Co. 256 pp. Price $1.28; by mail of the 
Survey $1.38. 


CCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. By Charles 
W. Dulles. Eighth Edition. P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co. 164 pp. Price $1; b 


mail of the Survey $1.08. 

AN MANKIND SurRVIVE? By Morrison I. 

Swift. Marshall Jones Co. 201 pp. Price 

$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

ACIAL Factors 1N Democracy. By Philip 

Ainsworth Means. Marshall Jones Co. 

278 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $2.62. 

YUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. By Katherine 

Dunlap Cather. World Book Co. 396 

BP. Price $1.60; by mail of the SuRvEY 
1.72 


MAT Is Democracy? By L. H. Bailey. 
Comstock Publishing Co. 175 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

HE ROYAL GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA. By 
Percy Scott Flippin. Columbia University 
Studies in Political Science. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 393 pp. Price, paper, $3; 
by mail of the Survey $3.12. 

EW ENGLAND AND THE BAVARIAN ILLUMI- 
nati. By Vernon Stauffer. Columbia 
University Studies in Political Science. 
Longmans. Green & Co. 374 pp. Price, 
paper, $3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.62. 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM. By Sir 
Charles W. Macara. Sherratt & Hughes, 
England. 265 pp. Price 6s.; by mail of 
the Survey $1.80. 

Reconstruction Lasor Potricy. Edited by 
C. H. Crennan. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 211 pp. Price, 
paper, $1; by mail of the Survey $1.08. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
e Survey before February 14. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


ARM ORGANIZATIONS, NATIONAL Boarp OF. 
Semi-annual Conference. Washington, be- 
ginning February 11. Sec. Charles A. Ly- 
man, 615 Woodward bldg., Washington. 
OME Economics AssociATION, AMERICAN, 
SpectaL MEETING oF. Chicago, February 
27-March 1. Secretary, Cora M. Winchell, 
Columbia University, New York city. 

tACE, LEAGUE TO ENnForcE. National Con- 
gress for a League of Nations; in nine sec- 
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McCutcheon’s 


January Sale 
of Lingerie 


Imported Lingerie 


and Batiste. 
35.00. 


to 7.75. 


FRENCH CHEMISE — 
Hand-embroidered, $1.75, 2.25, 
2.50, 3.75 to 8.75. 


FRENCH DRAWERS— 
a B75; 2.002.250). 2.75) to 
3. 


FRENCH CORSET 
COVERS — Hand-embroid- 
ered, $1.25, 1.75, 2.75 to 10.50. 


goods. 


2nd Floor. 
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tions. New York city, February 5-6; Bos- 
ton, February 7-8; Chicago, February 
10-11; Minneapolis, February 12-13; Port- 


land, February 16-17; San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 19-20; Salt Lake City, February 
21-22; Kansas City, February 24-25; At- 
lanta, February 27-28. National cam- 
paign manager, W. R. Boyd, Jr., 130 West 
42 street, New York city. 


RELIcIous EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Detroit, 
March 17-19. Secretary, Henry F. Cope, 
1440 East 57 street, Chicago. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION CONFERENCE OF THE 
Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Manhattan, February 3-8. Secretary, Wal- 
ter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Lingerie of the finest hand-needlework, including Madeira, Phil- 
ippine and French, on fine handkerchief linen; also in Nainsook 


FRENCH GOW NS—Hand-Embroidered, $3.75, 4.75, 5.50 to 
PHILIPPINE GOW NS—Hand-Embroidered, $2.50, 3.95, 4.25 


MADEIRA GOW NS—Hand-Embroidered, $8.75, 10.50, 12.75. 


Domestic Lingerie 
Fine American-made Lingerie; materials Nainsook, Batiste and 
Cotton Crepe; lace-trimmed and embroidered; all high-grade 
GOW NS—$1.75, 1.95, 2.25, 2.75. 
ENVELOPE CHEMISE—$1.75, 2.25, 2.75. 
CORSET COVERS—50c, 75c, 85c, $1.25, 1.45. 


Mail orders receive our prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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FRENCH ENVELOPE 
CHEMIS E—Hand-embroid- 
ered, $1.95, 2.75, 3.75, 4.75. 
FRENCH DRAWER AND 
COVER COMBINATIONS 
—A large assortment at $1.95, 
2.95, 3.95. to 8.75. 

In this collection one will find 
Trousseau Sets from $16.50 to 
75.00. 
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THE COMING CRISIS! 
How Shall We Meet It ? 
How Shall We Reorganize to Meet 

—The Impending Fall in Wages ? 

—The Conflict Between Labor and Capital ? 
—The Instability of Capital ? 

—Panics and Unemployment ? 

—The International Wars of Tomorrow ? 
—The Yearning for Natural Expression ? Read 


THE LAW OF STRUGGLE 
By HYMAN SEGAL 


Cloth, $1.50 Postpaid 


MASSADA PUBLISHING CO. 72 Fifth Ay - 


New York City 
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578 
WORKERS WANTED 


conditions desirable. 
CrvitiAN Rewier, Gulf Division, New Or- 
leans, La. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER WANT- 
ED to conduct social service activities of 
strong organization of men. Only pro- 
gressive, experienced, consecrated man 
need apply. Communicate with A. L. 
Roper, 602 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—An experienced Hospital So- 
cial Service Worker, for special Luetic 
Clinic; one who speaks German, or under- 
stands Yiddish preferred. Apply to the 
Heap Worker, Social Service Dept., Mount 
Sinai Hospital, 1 E. 100th St, New York. 


WANTED—A woman to teach Domestic 
Science to a group of girls at the George 
Junior Republic, Grove City, Pa. Applica- 
tions must give experience, references and 
salary expected. Address Lronarp S. Levin, 
President, Berger Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Cottage Director, supervisor, 
with Domestic Science training. Address 
3056 SuRvEY. 


WANTED— Assistant Superintendent, 
Children’s Convalescent Home; located at 
seashore. i 
have executive ability. Free lodging and 
board. State experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 3061 Survey. 


WANTED— Experienced Matron, Chil- 
dren’s Boarding Home, fifty children; good 
salary. Address 3060 Survey. 


WANTED—Housekeeper in Settlement 
and Day Nursery, who is competent to plan 
menus for children and residents and super- 
vising work of others. Address 3063 Survey. 


quire by letter, addressing 3062 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN of twenty-six, graduate of the 
Universtiy of Illinois, with three years ex- 
perience as Welfare Worker in Coal Camps, 
desires position as Employment Manager. 
Address 3052 Survey. 


WANTED—Position with Municipal Re- 
search Bureau or in Industrial Welfare 
work. College, Law Graduate. Training: 
family welfare, child protection. Address 
3054 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 
seeks executive position in child protection 
work. College and Law degrees. Address 
3053 Survey. 


WAR WORKER—Experienced Execu- 
tive and Organizer, soon to be relieved, 
seeks position. Address 3055 Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Woman of large 
experience, executive ability. Address 3057 
SURVEY. 


WANTED-—Situation as Matron, Assist- 
ant, or Housemother ; experienced. Address 
3059 Survey. 


College woman, with successful teaching 
and case work experience, is seeking a more 
remunerative appointment—preferably one 
combining both these types of work. Ad- 
dress 3058 Survey. 
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SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF. National 


Education Association. Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 24-March 4. Secretary, J. W. 
Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
For. St. Louis, February 20-22. ‘Secre- 
tary, Frank W. Hart, 140 West 42 street, 
New York city. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Na- 
TIONAL. St. Louis, February 19. Secretary, 
Roy W. Kelly, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


Boys’ Workers CONFERENCE OF THE Boys’ 
Cius FEDERATION. Chicago, May 21-23. 
Secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 110 West 40 
street, New York city. 

CHILDREN’ '$§ HoME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic City, May 29-31. President, Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, Children’s Home Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CuurcH Work, CONFERENCE For. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. June 19-30. 
Secretary, M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Civ SERVICE COMMISSIONS, ASSEMBLY OF. 
Rochester, June. Secretary, John T. Doyle, 
U. S.° Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington. 

EpucaTION ASssOcIATION, NATIONAL. Mil- 
waukee, June 29-July 5. Secretary, J. W. 
Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF. Cleveland, May 21-23. Executive 
Director, Mark M. Jones, Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries, Orange, N. J. 

Fire PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
New York city, May 6-8. Secretary, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, 
Boston. 

MepIcAL ASSOCIATION, “AMERICAN. Atlantic 
City, June 9-13. Secretary, Alexander R. 
Craig, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY oF. Atlantic 
City, June 9-10. Deputy Secretary. Bessie 
G. Frankenfield, 52 North Fourth street, 
Easton, Pa. 

ORGANIZING CHARITY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Atlantic City, May 30-June 1. Sec- 
retary, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 
street, New York city. 

POLITICAL AND SocrAL SCIENCE, AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF. Philadelphia, April. Sec- 
retary, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

SociAL Work, CONFERENCE OF. Atlantic City, 
June 1-8. Secretary, William T. Cross, 
315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

TRAINED Nurses, CANADIAN NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF. Vancouver, June. Secretary, 
Ethel Johns, Children’s Hospital, Winne- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Women’s TRADE Union LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia, June. Secretary, Emma Steg- 
hagen, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 

STATE AND LocAL 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CONNECTICUT 
STATE CONFERENCE OF. New London, April 
27-29. Secretary, Malcoim S. Nichols, 607 
Main street, Hastford. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections, NEw York City 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Mount Loretto, Richmond, May 13-15. Sec- 
retary, George C. Rowell, 287 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN. Lans- 
ing, June 18-20. Secretary, Robert T. 
Crane, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Nurses’ AssociATION, CALIFORNIA STATE, Oak- 
land, April 21-23. Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor, 126 Ramsell street, San Francisco. 

SocraAL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. San Jose, April 22-25. Secretary, 
Mabel Weed, Chamber of Commerce, San 
Jose. 
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The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 


Founded in 1873 


ls enabled to meet the necessities of reconstruction 
in the national nursing program, by the co-opera- 
tlon of the Yale University Medical Sehooi, whose 


teachirg field is the New Haven Hospital, It 
offers an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, — 
not only to its own candidates, but to those of 
other. Training Schools, whose requirements are 
acceptable. Theoretical instruction throughout the 
Course is given by members of the Yale University 
Medical School and the Connecticut ‘Training 
School Faculties. | Exceptional opportunities are 
offered for instruction \and training in medical, 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, in- 
cluding dispensary, social serviee, and visiting 
nursing. Requirements for admission, gradua' 
from approved high or private schools. A new 
class to be admitted March Ist, 1919. 

For young women who have had 2 years in eol- 
lege, with satisfactory scientiflo preparation, a 
course of training covering less than the full 3 
years has been arranged. 

For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training School, 


.New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn, 


The Society of Friends 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Stere, Richmond, Ind. 


SOHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalbero, Me.; Spice- 


land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, lewa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb. 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kiseo, M. ¥. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents @ line, four weebly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from vebsicniee? 
Co-orgzrativs EpucaTion AND peermag > « 
ATs Cooperntivs Lotee of Aanguan aan 
erative o 
13th St, New York, 
bar's seri y lll brine ays distributed by Nations) f 
tion League, P. O, Box 1261, 
New a aie ts free on request, 
New 


oe ag oti! yy ot oe 
on itary Traini netruction ; 
Schools to the Maw Tari i is 
Reprinted in tull by ‘Aniericats nion 
Le itarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, 

cents. 


Summarizs or Stats Laws Rerarina to Srazs 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Biste 


and Correcties 
Address Texas Com 


Legisla' — 76 sane he $1. 
ference ef elfare, 130634 Cemmerce St., 
Dallas, vig 


The case 

autocracy in our public secheols. tea Pp. 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the tg ot New York. 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Unrversat Mititany TRarninc Oun Latest Coxe 
Aut. By Oswald Garrison Vv editor The 
Nation. Published by American Union k 
peep Westory Bldg., Washington, a 

cen 

Worxsnor Commitrezs, poe lines of deve 

fee 
urnvey for r . Su 
Inc., 112 East 19 St, New York City. 5 cts, 

You on pg Know Asovur Cazpir Unions, 
man furnished gratis « requ Maces- 
chusetts Credit Union Pr me 73 Devon 
shire St., Boston. 
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MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
ATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
ew York. For national employment service for 


ining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
valth insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
ore, Literature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ion; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
on; maternal nursing; infant welfareconsultations. 


ICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ions in home, school, institution and community. 
*‘ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Nathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


iM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G, Hoag, 
ec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
‘ocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ng representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ion of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
liseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
{nformation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
justaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment an revention. Publications free on 
equest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
Oswald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R. E. Pin- 
chot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 Park 
Avenue, New York City, treas.; Charles T. Halli- 
nan, sec’y; 203 Westory Bldg., Washin en, D.C. 
Opposed to adoption of compulsory military train- 
ing and service in this cog? Information bulle- 

service $1 per annum. ontributions needed. 


OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. To 

knowledge, develop scientific methods, and 

ive expert advice concerning all phases of con- 

sumers’ Snopes: Annual membership, $1, in- 
cludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
OHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 

Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y. 

United Committee on Christian Service for Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and_reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Charles S, Macfar- 
land; cor. gee'y> Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 
E. 22 St., New’ York. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


AL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 

the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E 
ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 

<: White, assoc. sec’y, Coordinates the work of 
ominational and inter-denominational war-time 
missions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


ON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 

. vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
dian and Negro youth. Neither’a State nor a 

Government school. Free illustrated literature. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S8O- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sistaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., ew York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 49,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and country centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes: Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth -Ave., 
New York. al a and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, soci 
service backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TOIN OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
Ham T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual iain | 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions an 
chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
Kelso. 


The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 


Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
M. O. R. C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Nor- 
ton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
res.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific service 
along social and economic lines; cooperating with 
government agencies. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York, A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations wit 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker,sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H.S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 

ept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 382 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Clearing house for information 
on short ballot, commission gy’t, city manager 
plan, county gv’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Frest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
M.D.: Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
a hc Madi Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
or 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madisen 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
The War 

mp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


The Disabled Soldier 


By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


An Important New Book Published by the Macmillan Company 


HIS BOOK, the first on the subject to be published in this country, tells in non- 
technical form, of the achievements in the new science of rehabilitation, whereby 
the disabled man is no longer obliged to live in idleness—dependent alone on his pension 
—hbut is retrained for self-support and returned to the community yee: able to earn his 


own living. 


The efforts of the belligerent countries to give a square deal to the soldiers disabled 
in their service have laid the foundation for a revolutionary policy. in dealing with 
the physically handicapped, civilian as well as military. 


The historical evolution of public attitude 
toward the disabled, the beginnings of con- 
structive dealing with the cripple, how re- 
habilitation begins in the hospital bed, in 
what trades it has been possible to train 
disabled men for 100 per cent. performance, 
the extent to which public opinion can help 
or hinder the cause of the disabled soldier; 
how the handicapped man is placed in a job 


which he can hold—these and other questions 
are covered clearly but concisely. 

The organization of rehabilitation in the 
allied and enemy countries, the special prob- 
lems of the blinded, the deafened, the tubercu- 
lous, and the mental cases, and—finally—the 
government program for disabled soldiers and 
sailors of the American forces are likewise 
described. 


This is not a book for the specialist, but for any reader interested in social progress, It 
deals with a subject on which no intelligent citizen can afford to be uninformed. 


The author has long been identified with activities for the welfare of the cripple. He is now 
Director of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, President of the Federa- 
tion of Associations for Cripples, and Editor of the American Journal of Care for Cripples. 


Twenty-five remarkable illustrations showing crippled men on the high road to economic 


independence vitalize the text. 


Order the volume from our local bookseller, or it will be 
sent postage prepaid on receipt of check for $2.15 by the 


American Journal of Care for Cripples 


2929 Broadway 


New York City 
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